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Aerosmith: (from left) Brad Whitford, Steven Tyler, Joe pa Joey Susiaior and Tom Hamilton 


Aerosmith 
From Famine to Feast 


Bigger than the bean and the cod 


by James Isaacs 

One evening in the late spring of this 
year my friend Maxanne, the WBCN an- 
nouncer, invited me to accompany her on 
a visit to the home of Aerosmith’s guitar- 
ist-composer Joe Perry and his wife, Elis- 
sa. We would be shown home movies, 
Maxanne told me. 

Expecting to see films of a vacation 
spent on a tropic isle or perhaps some 
shots of Joe with one of his sports cars (I 
had seen a photo spread in Creem maga- 
zine of Perry posed with a red Corvette he 
once owned), we were instead shown 
grainy 8mm color footage of an Aero- 
smith recital before a crowd estimated at 
80,000 in the Detroit Lions’ futuristic new 
stadium in Pontiac, Michigan. 

On the Perrys’ small screen, singer 
Steven Tyler, in a skin-tight, multi-hued, 
striped jumpsuit, strutted about the huge 
stage) commanding the throng. With his 
delicate nose, gleaming eyes and charged, 
stalking body language, he looked rather 
feline as he emitted an upper-register 
howl into the microphone. Around the 
mike stand were tied several flowing 
scarves, an arrangement that has come to 
be associated with the Aerosmith front 
man. 

Behind Tyler, the two guitars, bass and 
drums countered with a murderously 
crackling riff. Now and again there was a 
medium range shot of Joe Perry, resem- 
bling a rock ’n’ roll Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
leaning back, his obsidian eyes closed and 


his face obscured by thick black hair as he 
bent the strings of his jet-black Les Paul. 
Simultaneously, the crowd generated a 
wall of sound of its own, a screaming din 
occasionally punctuated by the muffled 
pop of a firecracker. 

Through casual perusal of music trade 
publications, I was aware that Aerosmith 
had gotten very Big, indeed. But some- 
how it hadn’t quite dawned on me that 
this five-piece band from Boston — whose 
stocks in trade are the lethal guitar lick 
and lascivious, wisenheimer lyrics — had 
evolved into one of the half dozen most 
successful rock ’n’ roll bands in the world. 
They were, after all, the same group I had 
last seen playing to a half-filled Perfor- 
mance Center on a snowy night in early 
1974. » 

How big has Aerosmith become? For 
openers, three of their four Columbia Ips 
(Aerosmith, Toys In The Attic and, as of 
two weeks ago, the latest lp, Rocks), have 
been certified as “platinum” (more than 
one million copies sold, each). The other 
album, Get Your Wings, is gold (sales in 
excess of one million dollars) and should 
reach the platinum plateau imminently. 
Rocks is a raging set that contains per- 
haps Aerosmith’s most fully realized per- 
formance, the thundering “Back In The 
Saddle.” A month ago, all four Aero- 
smith volumes occupied places in the 
trade publications’ “Hot 200” album 
compilations. 

This adds up to album sales of about 


five million copies in just over four years, 
although the band has had but one bona 
fide Top 10 AM radio hit — the rock bal- 
lad “Dream On,” which didn’t catch on 
with the wider audience until it was giv- 
en a second chance, 3! years after its ini- 
tial release. 

The groundswell has led to sold-out 
concerts in a spate of mammoth sta- 
diums around the US. As this is written, 
for example, the band is filling Chicago’s 
Comiskey Park, something that the White 
Sox have not done since Nellie Fox and 
Luis Aparicio were turning double plays. 
“The kids get off just about every time 
now,” Joe Perry would tell me in our in- 
terview. ‘We give ’em an hour and a half 
of nonstop rock ’n’ roll without any gim- 
micks. They identify with us and we iden- 
tify with them.” 

Meanwhile, the band’s popularity has 
spread abroad. A.European tour, the 
group’s first, will begin in Liverpool this 
October. The Japanese magazine Music 
Life recently devoted an entire issue to 
trumpeting the virtues of Queen, Kiss and 
Aerosmith, the three most exciting bands 
extant in the minds of the publication’s 
readers. Aerosmith is likely to play Nip- 
pon by spring 1977. 

Ironically, the most prosperous — and 
the best — hard rock band ever to emerge 
from Boston has received next to no press 
in its home town. With that in mind, a bit 
of history is in order. 

Aerosmith was formed in 1970 in the 


lakefront resort. town of Sunapee, New 
Hampshire, where New Yorker Steven 
Tyler, who had been a member of such 
relatively obscure ‘60s units as Chain 
Reaction (they recorded for MGM) was 
spending his summer hanging out and 
taking an odd gig as a drummer with his 
father’s dance band. It was in Sunapee 
that Tyler met guitarist Joe Perry, who 
had worked in a foundry and made piz- 
zas, among other temporary jobs, and 
bassist Tom Hamilton. Both Perry and 
Hamilton were members of a group called 
the Jam Band. 

Steven was saciuaiadid by the Jam 
Band’s cover of Fleetwood Mac’s ‘“‘Rat- 
tlesnake Shake.’ Within a few weeks, he 
had formed a new alliance, adding two of 
his friends, Raymond Tabano on rhythm 
guitar and drummer Joey Kramer (the 
latter naming the fledgling band Aero- 
smith). One year later, Brad Whitford, a 
former Berklee student, replaced Ta- 
bano, who eventually became the man- 
ager of the group’s rehearsal facility, A. 
Wherehouse, in Waltham. 

Through extensive touring the band be- 
gan to generate excitement in the hinter- 
lands. The word was spread — from Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit to Los Angeles and 
New York ‘— and before long the group 
found themselves on the covers of Circus, 
Creem and Rock Scene. If not the Phoe- 
nix. 

When I first approached Joe Perry 
about the possibility of an interview with 
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him and Steven Tyler, he mordantly re- 
sponded, “‘It’ll be like talking to a repor- 
ter from a fuckin’ new town.” But a week 
or so later the interview was set for mid- 
night at Perry’s modern, cluttered Brook- 
line apartment. 

Steven Tyler arrived in a hooded, lo- 
den green track suit..David Brenner was 
guest hosting the Tonight show. Drinks 
were poured and we began. 

* ~ * 

Boston Phoenix: Tell us about the 
earliest days of the band: What was it like 
to be virtual unknowns in Boston in the 
early 1970s? 

Joe Perry: I don’t think we were ever a 
Boston band in the sense that you could 
see us in any given week at a club. We saw 
too many bands trapped in the $800-a- 
week, four-sets-a-night syndrome. So we 

* played at high schools, out of town most- 
ly, on Friday and Saturday nights, and 
did our own show. There were two sets, 
about half our own material and half cov- 
ers like ‘““Train Kept ’A Rollin’,” Len- 
non’s “Cold Turkey,” “All Your Lovin’,” 
which we took from a John Mayall record 
with Clapton, and “Walkin’ the Dog.” 
We'd work at Katy’s and Scarborough 
Fair in Revere, but most of the jobs were 
outside of Boston, which is probably one 
of the reasons we never got known as a 
Boston band. 

Steven Tyler: We also had an agent up 
in New Hampshire who booked us at col- 
leges. We failed many auditions [he 


laughs}. Club owners said, ‘It’s too loud 
and people can’t dance to it.” When we 
finally had our fill, we went to New York 
and eventually got to open for Johtiny and 
Edgar Winter and Humble Pie at the 
Academy of Music. That’s when Steve 
Paul [formerly owner of Steve Paul’s 
Scene, then the trendiest club in New 
York, and now president of Blue Sky Re- 
cords.and manager of the Winters and 
Rick Derringer} told us, “Go back to Bos- 
ton.” We had done a number with Joe 
playing lap steel guitar and me singing 
while sitting in a chair. It was a slow blues 
and people applauded like they really dug 
us. Paul came up after the show and said, 
“How dare you sit down when the aud- 
ience doesn’t know who you are!” An- 
other problem that came up that night at 
the Academy was that Johnny and Edgar 
wouldn’t let us use their bass amp, after 
Steve Paul promised us we could. Steve 
was thinking of managing us at the time. 
Tom Hamilton’s bass amp was broken. It 
was fuh-ucked! 

BP: In the face of this apparent adver- 
sity, how~did you get signed to Colum- 
bia? 


JP: We had gone down to Max’s Kan- 


sas City in New York because Frank Con- 
nolly, our manager then, connected with 
some people who were going to get Clive 
Davis to see us. This was in early °72. 
Other record companies had already 
passed on us and there were about 25 
people at Max’s that night. It was what 


wots 


Tyler and Perry at the Boston Garden, April, 1975 


you’d’call’a “‘paper house,” mostly record 
company executives. A lot of companies 


“who had seen us before had sent other rep- 


resentatives this time. We played a really 
short set of all the tunes that came out on 
the first album. 

ST: And we played an instrumental 
called, “We Don’t Wanna Fuck You, 
Lady, We Just Wanna Eat Your Sand- 
wiches.” Some of that song is included in 
“Sweet Emotion.” 

JP: These record people wouldn’t 
fuckin’ get off until we started making 
money. : 

ST: Know what else you can write? 
Clive wanted to drop us after the first al- 
bum. Little did he know. After that show- 
‘case at Max’s, though, he put his arm 
around me and said, “Steven, you’re gon- 
na be a big star.” He actually said that! 
Anyway, Kip Cohen, a CBS heavy, 
brought us up to his office and we played 
him the album track by track. He said, 
“There’s no single on this.” 

JP: They first released “Somebody” as 
the single but our management, which 
was now Leber-Krebs [Frank Connolly 


having sold his interest in the group], con- © 


vinced them to release “Dream Qn.” 
“Dream On” got to number one on WVBF 
{in Framingham] but only went to num- 
ber 60 nationally the first time. 

ST: The second time they released it, it 
got to number 6 nationally [in March of 
this year]. I never gave up hope on it. I al- 
ways knew it would be a hit single, So it 
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was -after the showcase at Max’s that 
Clive signed us to Columbia. 

JP: At that point we were out of bread. 
T had an eviction notice for the Kent 
Street apartment in Brookline in one 
hand, and a manager’s contract in the 
other. I couldn’t believe it. We each got a 
check for a few thou apiece. I remember 
spendin’ a lot of it on fuckin’ groceries. 
Frank Connolly had a lot to do with the 
Columbia contract. 

ST: But when we released the first al- 
bum it wasn’t up to Frank’s expecta- 
tions. He had put his essence into “Dream 
On” and when it wasn’t a hit, he was so 
disappointed he just sort of slacked off. 
And dat’s de truth. 

BP: What kind of changes did the band 
encounter after the first album came out? 

ST: We opened for people like Maha- 
vishnu. 

JP: Another brilliant plan. 

ST: There was one gig where it was out- 
rageously embarrassing. It was like every- 
one in the audience was stillborn. 

JP: Looking back on it, it was good 


practice. 
ST: I have tapes where the audience is 
going, “clap ... clap ... clap” [claps 


hands in slow motion]. This isn’t to say 
that it was like Hendrix opening for the 
Monkees, but sometimes we were really 
rejected. It blew my head in the way that 
they rejected us, like after we’d do the 
first song we'd hear, “Ma-ha-VISH-H-H- 

Continued on page 14 
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Bob Feiden: 
A&R Nymphomaniac 


Arista’s eyes and ears . 


. . and final elbow 


Bob Feiden communes with Arista’s latest flame, the Movies 
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With a sigh of compassion, Feiden consigns a group to oblivion 


by Peter Birge 

Click, snap. Bob Feiden, who had been 
listening, now reaches up indolently from 
his lounging chair to flick the rewind lever 
on this Teac re@l-to-reel recorder. An ear 
splitting screech fills the room as 30 
minutes of electric guitars and R&B 
wailing, rock dreams of stardom and 
costly studio production tape rocket back- 
ward through the machine at full volume. 
On the lid of the tape mailer, Feiden pens 
‘TP’ — Arista Records’ code for Total 
Pass. No Sale. Nothing new there, he de- 
cides; no smash discovery. Not even a 
workable single. With a compassionate 
sigh for the group he is consigning to ob- 
livion, Feiden retrieves the flopping spool 
from the Teac and casts a last, lingering 
look at the accompanying publicity 
photo. 

The glossy captures that same queasy 
snarl, a mixture of defiant studliness and 
willing-to-please moldability that charac- 
terizes most unsigned, recordless rockers. 
But something special catches Feiden’s 
eye. His sympathetic look vanishes and 
his eyebrows shoot up in mock horror. 
“My God!” he crows. “There are nine of 
them. Nine! I’m doing them a favor. 
Think how tiny those royalty checks 
would look.” He summons his secretary 
and hands over the crumpled bundle of 
tape, pictures and agents’ hype. Instruct- 
ing her to go tough with the letter of 


apology, he says, “Let’s give this one the 
final elbow, Rachelle.” 

It is summer in New York’s Tin Pan Al- 
ley. Four flights up from the litter and 
glitter of Broadway at 57th, Bob Feiden 
sits in his air-conditioned office perform- 
ing his morning chore of “ruining a few 
careers.”’ Feiden is the A&R man for Clive 
Davis’s new label, Arista, responsible for 
digging up saleable artists and reper- 
toires from around the country. He would 
be called a talent scout except that the oc- 
cupation has altered its style consider- 
ably since the Ted Mack’s Amateur Hour 
era. Instead of tapdancers and Neapoli- 
tan tenors banging on his door for an audi- 
tion, there are only, through the miracle 
of electronics, the spools of tape. 

Already today he has penciled and 
totally-passed his way through one stack, 
leaving another by the window to demag- 
netize slowly in the sun. So far he’s dis- 
covered no new boppers to sign that will 
set The Charts ablaze. It is his duty, as 
Davis’s pet ear, to blow the stardust out of 
teen angels’ eyes when a group doesn’t 
meet his criteria. But hearing too many 
“turkeys,” his word for the unsolicited 
raw material he appraises, can throw him 


into a finicky torpor. “I’m so terribly. 


jaded,” he whines, “that by the time I 
finally do hear it, I’m so anxious that it 
really jumps out at me and I freak and run 
straight to Clive.” 


No turkeys admitted 


Statistically speaking, lightning will 
strike a man twice more often than Bob 
Feiden will freak for an unknown artist. In 
two years with Arista, he’s only gone run- 
ning to Clive for Patti Smith, the Bay 
City Rollers, the Outlaws and the very few 
others whose snapshots adorn the board 
behind his desk. “That’s my Wall of 
Fame,” he says, “but it’s fickle. Always 
room for more.” 

Make no mistake: Bob Feiden wants to 
rack up another sensational find right 
now. He wants to telephone that one 
beardless waif out there, the one who can 
“be rock ’n’ roll, be sexy.” If he had the 
number, Feiden would be on the line of- 
fering it all — ink on an Arista contract, 
career guidance, production consulting, 
even his own sympathy and good fellow- 
ship. “I'd love to make that one-in-1000 
phone call just to hear that nervous giggle 
on the other end. It makes me feel like 
John Bearsford Tipton from the old Mil- 
lionaire show. I love people and when I get 
a chance to spoil them, it pleases me.” 

To acquire that kid’s exchange before 
the competition does, Feiden will stop at 
nothing. He will fly anywhere, even to 
“hick towns without area codes” on the 
southern bar circuit, where bands brawl 
in the street for the right to play in the 
saloon. He will-keep abreast of industry 
gossip, play turkeys, catch every worth- 
while act in Manhattan and actually wel- 


come the constant blitz from agents and 
hypesters. 

Today his desk is piled high with invi- 
tations to promotional galas. A letter from 
Austin demands his presence next week in 
Sapwood, Texas for a concert, The 
Uranium Savages’ 10-Megaton Salute to 
America. Duplicate Mailgrams arrive, in- 
cluding one from More Love Records re- 
questing his company at the world press 
debut of their group, Loving Awareness, 
at the Trade Center (“An AT&T Satel- 
lite will beam your questions to the 
Amsterdam Hilton ...”). Feiden sorts 
through the gimmickry with the prac- 
ticed eye of a hip connoisseur. Rachelle 
enters with a flood of phone memos; 
Feiden crushes unnecessary callers’ mes- 
sages. Pausing in his delirious absorption 
of rock data, Feiden accepts an incoming 
call from a producer out west. 

“Your act sounds phenomenal! You’ve 
actually got the animals on stage! A live 
buffalo?” 

“A 200-pounder. My God, are you 
recording any of these shows?” 

“The stage is in the shape of Texas? 
Floyd, this is rock ‘n’ roll overkill! Show 
me those tapes when you’re back in New 
York! Please?” 

Feiden returns to his turkeys, his 
fingers mincing eenie-meenie-mynie-moe 
over the boxes. Which one will he choose? 
He scrutinizes the cover letters. Will it be 





the one from Puerto Rico? A DJ from 
Fajardo writes pleadingly, “Please, Mr> 
Bob, give my guy a try...” Too heart- 
rending, he decides. Instead, Feiden 
threads up the tape of a Toronto girl who 
gave up a “lucrative career in modeling, 
radio and TV commercials and a variety 
of musical productions” to write her own 
music. Feiden chews on the tape box in 
disbelief as a bizarre hash of yodeling and 
folky blues bursts from his twin speakers. 
-After whipping the fast-forward and re- 
verse controls to sample the entire tape 
for 30 seconds, Feiden ends the audition. 
“I’m being too generous,” he says as he 
marks up another “TP’. 

Next comes the demo for a single sung 
by an anonymous group. According to the 
hype sheet from the writer’s agent, 
‘America, I Love You” is a guaranteed 
Top 40 cut. “Dear Bob,”’ reads the letter, 
“The whole country is waiting for that Bi- 
centennial hit. Well, wait no longer...” 
Feiden snatches up the duplicate copy 
and laughs. It begins: “‘Dear Clive...” 

“That’s an old trick,” Feiden says. 
“They think they’ll have a better chance 
by double-teaming us. It’s silly, because 
the stuff always comes here first anyway. 
This shouldn’t take long.” It doesn’t. 
“America I Love You” opens with a 
hackle-raising crescendo of synthetic elec- 
tronics which gives way to echoing voices. 
Jive lyrics extol thé USA through scat 


registers until Feiden wields his rewind 
and red pencil again. Elapsed time: 15 
seconds. 

As a breather, Feiden picks up the 
phone to do some talent-raiding. He uses 
the private line and refuses to say to 
whom he is speaking. “That would ruin 
all my beautiful detective work,” he ex- 
plains. Apparently the lead singer of a 
very important band on another label has 
quit in order to go out on his own. Now 
that he’s free, though, he’s a little lost and 
has been shy about cutting a demo. 
Feiden’s intelligence is complete enough 


to include the number of the place in. 


Colorado where he is holed up, so he takes 
the opportunity to ease him into the 
Arista fold. 

‘“‘Hey, you’re a major personality 
already. You don’t have to be paranoid 
about being letter-perfect on 46 tracks 
and all that. Just sit down with a tape re- 
corder and play a few songs? OK? Please? 
I can be very vengeful with people who 
work for the opposition. Earthquakes 
have been known to happen in Colorado. 
You will? Great!” 

Feiden can’t hide a contented smile. 
His information had been correct — the 
kid had been hung-up. He had been grate- 
ful for the encouragement, and had told 
Feiden that Arista would be the first to 
hear his work as soon as he finished it. 
“It’s a good thing I made that call,” 
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Feiden says. “Even though the competi- 
tion is offering him any amount of money, 
he’s promised to come to New York soon 
and play live for Clive.” 

Fortified by the prospect of scoring 
some proven talent, Feiden resumes his 
sessions of Teac in search of undis- 


- covereds. After passing on an Ontario 


band’s imitation of reggae, a British 
Columbian band’s attempt at Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears and a group with the 
ironically apt name of Oblivion, Feiden 
hears a tune he likes. A group has sent 
him eight cuts. “Eight! They must be 
ambitious. How presumptuous of them.” 
Of course, he finds the first, “Love- 
struck,” to be catchy. Nice chorus and 
well-arranged, too. 

To break an unheard group requires 
that they have one “hittable” single in 
their repertoire. “It’s a pity the industry is 
limited to that one tool, but it’s most ex- 
peditious,” says Feiden, scrutinizing the 
lyrics as he listens to the second playing. 
He is out of his chair now, snapping his 
fingers and chewing gum to see if the cut 
flows. No question about it, the group has 
got something there — a touch of Merle 
Haggard and Dan Fogelberg, Feiden 
thinks. Suddenly, in the midst of his 
teenie-bopper testing, he freezes. What 
was that lyric? Feiden snaps the rewind 
and plays the verse again. 

The line that causes Feiden to wince 


PleyUees5 S107 Aq so}OUd 


“Td love to 
make that one 
in a thousand 
phone call just 
to hear that 
nervous gigle on 


the other end. It 
makes me feel 
like John 
Bearsford — 
Tipton from. the 
old Millionaire 
show. ”’ 


goes, “And she’s just as horny as I am to- 
night,” which would be OK except that 
this is a ballad being sung by a lonely boy 
to his mother. ‘This isn’t the way you tell 
a mother about young love,” Feiden 
argues. For this and other reasons too 
subtle for a visitor to apprehend, he 
regretfully passes on “Lovestruck.” 

“Most stuff you hear, the worst that 
can be said about what’s coming in from 
out there,”’ he says with a gesture toward 
the window looking out on the Street of 
Dreams, “‘is that it’s ordinary. Not that 
it’s dreadful. In fact, the first thing that 
happened to me when I took this job was to 
find out how much out there I really liked. 
I really had to sit back and force myself to 
be more critical. I was amazed at the 
quantity of OK material. It wasn’t all gaz- 
bage.” 

Feiden sometimes gives the impression 
that he is a baffled naif in the big, bad 
record industry and that he still feels hurt 
when he must pass on a group for purely 
commercial reasons. But he has been 
around for a while in show business. After 
working at a lucrative law practice for a 
few years, he became bored and signed on 
as a script reader for a Jack Léemmon- 
controlled film company. Soon he was in- 
vesting in properties of his own and suf- 
fering through the familiar torment of 
trying to line up a producer. Failing in 

Continued on page 38 





Scotty and Elvis 
Stumble Onto Rock ’n’ Roll 


_ A-new slant on the Presley era 


by Peter Guralnick 

On the wall is a color picture of Elvis 
Presley, looking young, surly and full of 
confidence. Nearby is a crimson-label 45 
encased in a glass frame, the one mil- 
lionth copy of “Tragedy” by Thomas 
Wayne to be sold on the Fernwood label in 
1959. Other records with gold-plated trib- 
utes to the engineers or producers are 
scattered about the sparsely furnished 
room, and running the length of one wall 
there is an eclectic selection of albums 
from Muddy Waters and Robert Johnson 
to Chick Webb, Cal Tjader and Stax soul. 

The genial proprietor of this two-man 
operation in a converted warehouse be- 
hind the Monument studio in Nashville is 
Scotty Moore, producer of ““Tragedy,”’ en- 
gineer for countless soul and country ses- 
sions, and legendary guitarist for Elvis 
Presley from the very beginning (when, 
back in 1954, it was just Elvis, Scotty and 
Bill on Sam Phillips’s yellow Sun label) 
right up until Elvis went into the Army in 
1958. Performance pictures of Elvis’s 
band from that period show a lean, hawk- 
faced, almost expressionless guitarist 


standing behind the featured performer.’ 


Today, the face has filled out and 
softened, the sharp ski-jump nose has 
grown bulbous, and the manner is 
modest, self-effacing, and unremittingly 
gracious. 

“Ooh, you’re making me think hard,” 
says Scotty Moore with a teasing smile. 
“That hurts.” He gives each query care- 
ful consideration, sometimes pausing 80 
long before offering a response that you 
think he has forgotten the question. He is 
painfully scrupulous concerning any mat- 
ters of fact. Analytic, thoughtful, and dis- 
armingly sincere, Scotty never seems to 


Scotty Moore yesterday and today 


have a bad word for anyone; for Elvis, he 
continues to have a particular fondness. 
“You know, we always had a certain bond 
or understanding, from day one. We could 
talk to each other sometimes without 
oy a word, if that makes any sense at 

There have been periods when Scotty 
hasn’t seen Elvis for years at a stretch, 
but he feels as if they could pick up their 
friendship again right now despite an al- 
most total lack of contact since Elvis’s 


1968 TV special. “No, no personal reason 
on either side,” says Scotty of the eight- 
year gap, “other than just that he got into 
Vegas and doing tours, and I couldn’t turn 
loose and work them. You know, he can 
call me a lot easier than I can see him.” 

Scotty is tied up with other activities, 
anyway, and seems perfectly content with 
his own modest success as a highly re- 
garded engineer, independent producer 
(“A lot of it is working in a coordinating 
bag, setting up sessions for people, hiring 


musicians, putting things together”), and 
very occasional session man (he played on 
recent cuts by Sonny James and Billy 


.. Swan, although he says he no longer has 
the time to practice enough to even call 


himself a musician). 

His view of his own role in history is 
neither overblown nor altogether self- 
effacing. While he is happy to talk about 
the old days, he doesn’t dwell on them. 
His solos have been quoted note-for-note 
by such groups as the Beatles and Creed- 
ence Clearwater, and together with Chuck 
Berry and Carl Perkins (and blues mas- 
ters like B.B. King and T-Bone Walker) 
he is among the most influential gui- 
tarists of the rock ’n’ roll era. Yet -he in- 
sists candidly, and perhaps realistically, 
that he is not an instrumentalist. “I don’t 
like to sit down and learn a part. I 
wouldn’t attempt to play sessions, be- 
cause I couldn’t take the regimentation. 
Really, I just try to find something that 
fits what the guy is singing, to hit on some 
kind of a fill ora lick that sounds right 
and hasn’t been heard too often before.” 

When Scotty started he was “into jazz, 
blues, just about all types of music,” but 
when Elvis became popular and life be- 
came a series of one-nighters and hit rec- 
ords, “that’s when my hopes of becoming 
a good musician ended.” . 

He was born Winfield Scott Moore III 
on December 27, 1931 in Gadsden Ten- 
nessee, outside Humboldt and near Jack- 
son. It was natural enough for him to play 


music, since his father and three older», 
brothers played together in a country 


group. Scotty got his first guitar when he 
was eight years old, but he says it was 
probably hardheadedness that caused 


Continued on page 34... 
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Aerosmith 


Continued from page 
NOOOOO!” But it it nds us feel like, 
“Oh, yeah? Dig this.” 

JP: It also made us develop our stage 
show even further. Putting out live is 
what really counts. 

BP: Although you have a large aud- 
ience in the Boston area, you haven't re- 
ceived much local media coverage. Why 
do you suppose that is? 

ST: For one thing, Cambridge is fam- 
ous for cryin’ the blues [he laughs], and 
nothin’ will get to ya like this [plays a 
slow shuffle beat with his hands on the ta- 
ble top]. But I have this theory that if 
you’re from Boston you're either a folkie, 
into blues or into more intellectual rock. I 
don’t think you can put your finger on us, 
especially this album [Rocks]. 

JP: Not only were we not really from 
the blues school, but the people who were 
hanging around the Tea Party in ’68 who 
are now in the media associate us with a 
new generation of bands. They just 
haven’t accepted the new wave of rock. 
They don’t wanna see us at the Garden or 
any place like that. 

BP: Was there the same lack of sup- 
port from the local radio stations? 

ST: Ron Robin of WVBF played 
“Dream On’’ from the beginning. I think 
it was number one for eight weeks and 
even I was getting sick of it. RKO wasn’t 
playing us at the beginning because of the 
playlist, but eventually they had to go 
with “Dream On.” And Maxanne has 
been playing our stuff as long as we’ve 
had records out. 

JP: Despite the shit she got from the 


policy makers or whatever you call them 

program directors? In most cities, 
though, especially in the Midwest, you 
can hear us on the radio as much as any- 
one else. 

BP: How do you respond to negative re- 
views in the press? 

JP: The same generation that’s doing 
the magazines that we get bad reviews in 
is doing the radio. It’s funny to think that 
they considered themselves rebels in the 
60s. But as far as I’m concerned, if a kid 
reads a bad review of us in Rolling Stone 
or whatever and he’s a fan of ours, the 
kid’ll probably say, “This paper sucks; I 
like Aerosmith.” 

BP: Do you feel bitter about the over- 
all dearth of coverage in your home town? 

ST: Nah. If I start to get into it, I can 
whip up a verbal storm. But no, I never 
think about it. 

. JP: We always had enough self-confi- 
dence not to get steaming, like we do 
about a bad sound system. 

BP: For an old-timer like myself, the 
Garden can be a pretty grim setting. 

JP: Well, there’s a few kids who get 
rowdy, but I think we’re going against the 
figures of authority who are imposing 
their will on the audience. At Madison 
Square Garden it’s super together. The 
ushers come up and ask for your ticket. If 
a person gives ’em any shit, two security 
people hustle them out. It’s really tight, 
but if you’ve got a ticket you see the show. 

BP: Which leads us to the fact that you 
haven’t played Boston since April ’75, 
when you sold out the Garden on two con- 
secutive nights. What has kept you from 
playing here? 

ST: In a nutshell, we did a gig at BC 
two years ago and the kids wrecked the 
place. There were more people outside 


than insiue. All I remember is fuckin’ 
glass flyin’. We want to play outdoors, at 
Schaefer or at the Manning Bow! in Lynn, 
but we can’t get a permit. For us to play 
the Garden now would mean a week’s en- 
gagement, and we can’t do that. But they 
just won’t let us in the town. 

JP: The Garden is antiquated. The last 
time we played there we had to turn away 
thousands of people. Boston is afraid of 
30,000 or whatever number of Aerosmith 
fans running around at night. 

{[Note: Answering our subsequent 
query, Don Law, who produced the 1975 
Garden shows, confirmed that Aerosmith 
had ‘expressed the desire to play Schaef- 
er Stadium on July 4. The community re- 
serves the right to approve an attrac- 
tion,” he said. But Law did speculate that 
Aerosmith would be playing Boston, “‘cer- 
tainly within the next six months.”] 

BP: Is there any special way in which 
the two of you go about writing songs? 

ST: Joe composes licks while playing in 
front of the TV. I write 99 percent of the 
lyrics. I just think of catch phrases. Most 
of the licks that Joe comes up with are so 
fuckin’ good that it makes it easy to write 
words. 

BP: It was through continuous touring 
that Aerosmith made a name for itself. 
But now, after two platinum and two gold 
albums in four attempts, I would guess 
that you have some degree of financial se- 
curity. So why do you keep going out on 
the road? 

JP: People want to see us. What are 
you gonna do? When we were finishing 
Rocks we had to cancel two and a half 
months of gigs, and now we’re making 
those up. But we do it to ourselves. 

BP: Can you describe how it felt to play 
the 80,000-seat stadium in Pontiac, Mich- 
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igan? 
ST: We were in this dressing room that 


_was like an apartment. There was food, 


booze, champagne, all the essentials. 
Then we were escorted out of the room 
and, down a specially built, enclosed 
ramp, like a tunnel, to avoid people 
throwing pencils at us, or whatever. You 
leave this room and walk out into this [he 
puts hands to his mouth and makes a 
whooshing noise]. 

JP: The stage was so high and so far 
from the audience that you couldn’t feel 
’em. Usually you can see them better at 
an outdoor gig. The place was so big that 
you could fly one of those small stunt 
planes in there. . 

BP: Something like that has got to 
make life seem a little unreal. 

JP: Yeah, but if it had happened to us 
really fast it might have been more un- 
real. 

ST: I remember rushing the stage at 
the Brooklyn Fox for the lead singer of the 
Shangri- Las. ‘Yeah, I can see me like 
that,’ I used to think. The Shangri-Las 
were unreal! 

BP: Would you care to tell us some- 
thing about the latest album, Rocks? 

JP: I dunno, it’s funny that it came out 
sounding as close to the way we wanted as 
it did. Rocks was the hardest album we 
ever did because it took so fuckin’ long. 

BP: How long? 

JP: About four months. We cut all the 
basic tracks except two, “Lick and a Pro- 
mise” and “Home Tonight,” at the place 
where we rehearse, A. Wherehouse in 
Waltham. Then we did the vocals and 
guitar parts at the Record Plant in New 
York. There was one point during the ses- 
sions when Steven and I were chartering a 
plane from New York and coming up to 
Boston to rehearse the show for the next 
tour. Then we’d charter back to New York 
that same night to mix the record. I think 
we had one day off during that whole 
time. 

ST: That was a bitch. I had no idea 
what I was singing about on the last four 
songs we did. 

BP: Would you say that Aerosmith has 
remained a democratic band, despite the 
media’s portrayal of Steven as the focal 
point and Joe as a new guitar hero? 

JP: Well, we know it’s not a lead sin- 
ger and a band. It’s an entire band con- 
cept. The management knows enough not 
to push anyone as the star. When that 
happens, like in the magazines, we flip 
out. I don’t think of myself as a guitar 
hero like Beck or Hendrix. When I play 
live it’s always in the context of the band. 
I don’t like to stand out. I mean, I’ll nev- 
er play a 15-minute lead — and besides, 
Brad .plays leads, too. The only time I 
don’t lay back is in the studio. Steven’s 
voice is unique and it’s natural for people 
to relate to the singer. But everybody puts 
his part in. Brad wrote “Last Child,” the 
new single. Tom wrote “Sweet Emo- 
tion.” And I think Joey plays great. 
drums. When we played with Jeff Beck, 
“Pretty” Purdie was playing in his band 
and he told Joey that he dug him. I think 
it’s heavy that someone like Purdie would 
stick around to hear him, then tell him 
how much he liked his drumming. 

BP: What other bands do you appre- 
ciate? 

ST: Wings, Elton, old Everly Brothers. 
When we’re doing our albums I listen to 
Joe. I try to get into our end, as opposed to 
listening somewhere else. I feel pregnant 
at those times. 

JP: The Dolls. They were the most un- 
derrated band that ever existed, as far as 
I’m concerned. And Beck, Zep, but just to 
hear what they’re doin’, and Chuck Ber- 
ry. I listen to Bowie, Bob Marley, Gene 
Vincent and Richard Pryor, too 

ST: I dig singles. I used to pick the sin- 
gles on WABC and WMCA in New York 
when they used to have those ‘‘Vote-Line”’ 
call-in polls. I can remember picking 
“Runaway” [by Del Shannon] to be a hit, 
for example, when almost none of the 
other people who called in liked it. It 
wasn’t so much a formula, but I thought it 
was real. 

BP: The obvious rewards of success 
aside, what is it about your work that you 
find most pleasing? 

ST: I can only describe it as that 
“come” feeling. When I first started writ- 
ing songs that I thought were good — this 
was with a guy named Don Solomon, who 
I played with in a band for five years — I 
got it. And I remember hearing Joe for the 
first time. That was more like a fuckin’ 
train feeling. Joe had this incredible feel- 
ing on the guitar; it’s like he was the gui- 
tar. It’s semething that you either have or — 
you don’t. ° 

JP: Once in a while you get a magic set. 
There’s no dead spots. You’re up there 





and it’s like you can do no wrong. 
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Ozaw 


Plays With Fi 


But is the audience getting burned? . 


by Richard Buell and David Moran 

““‘My-one rule is to avoid words. As 
soon as you speak you limit yourself. 
There are only three or four words for hap- 
piness. But music has maybe two dozen 
ways to express it. I try to speak with my 
body, my face, my baton.’ 

“This is what Seiji Ozawa told News- 
week when he became Conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony in 1970. That 
was 4 years ago, and he has since added to 
his laurels the post of Music Director of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

“Born in Hoten, Manchuria in 1935, 
Ozawa received his first music lessons on 
traditional Japanese instruments and by 
the age of 7 was studying Western music. 

“He was originally a piano student, but 
while playing rugby, he broke two fingers 
and that was the end of his piano career. 
He graduated from Toho School of Music 


in Tokyo, having changed over to con- . 


ducting, and won first prize in composi- 
tion and conducting. 

“In 1959, without much money — but 
with the encouragement of Professor 
Saito, his teacher — he left Japan for 
study in Europe. He convipced a 
Japanese motor scooter company to give 





cess. As with Jimmy Carter, there is a 


: % 
A marvelous display of one kind of skill 


him one of their scooters — in return for 
which he would publicize their company. 
While supporting himself with odd jobs, 
he entered the International Competition 
of Conducting at Besancon, France, 
where he won first prize. One of the judges 
was the late Charles Munch, who invited 
him to Tanglewood, the summer home of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. And 
now, at the age of 39, with the same or- 
chestra where he practiced as a student 
just 15 years ago, he is Music Director. 
{He no longer holds the San Francisco 
post. } 

“Ozawa has caught the fancy of the 
audiences, and the acclaim of the music 
critics. His style, manner of dress and 
contemporary outlook have won for him 
many converts to classical music among 
young people. And his interpretations, 
sensitivity and musical judgement have 
won bravos from the critics. 

“Ozawa is particularly brilliant as a 
conductor on television where it is pos- 
sible for the audience to see him in a 
much more intimate performance than in 
a concert hall. When some of .Ozawa’s 
concerts were televised in Boston, the re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusiastic. 
It is almost possible to ‘read’ the music 
through his ballet motions and 
beautifully-planed face... .” 

—1974 WGBH press release 
* ~ = 
By no means is he just a media suc- 





man of real talents behind the smiling 
image. But it helps that no photograph of 
him is flat or uninteresting, that much 
about him is unusual when compared to 
others in his position, that he makes good 
copy and televises well, that the public 
has taken to him. His haircut remains 
Beatle-ish; in those Acoustic Research 
ads he is seen to be wearing Adidas 
sneakers. A few years ago there were the 
beads. Trendy, but safe. 

As Music Director of the Boston Sym- 
phony .Orchestra since the 1973-4 season, 
Seiji Ozawa seems the most powerful fig- 
ure in the town’s musical life. And he is a 
hit. BSO attendance is high; the presti- 
gious Deutsche Grammophon and Philips 
recording contracts are fat and the records 
sell extraordinarily well; the WGBH tapes 
and telecasts are distributed nationwide 
and worldwide, respectively; finally, and 
most important, the orchestra sounds bet- 
ter, and more consistently so, than it has 
in decades. Most of which is directly the 
result of the presence of this 41-year-old 
Japanese. Seiji Ozawa is, therefore, here 
to stay, and for a long time. 

In one sense this is entirely as it should 

Continued on page 32 
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_ Heroes Are Hard to Find 


Fleetwood Mac’s nine odd years 


by Ken Emerson 

If it’s true that a goodly number of Paul 
McCartney and Wings’ fans have no idea 
that Paulie was once a Beatle, surely 
much of the audience that made Fleet- 
wood Mac, that group’s 12th album, their 
first American gold (now platinum) rec- 
ord thinks they’re a brand-new group. 
Three bands dating back to the 60s made 
startling comebacks last year, but unlike 
the BeeGees and Jefferson Starship, 
Fleetwood Mac didn’t return to the pub- 
lic eye so much as they captured it, in the 
States at least, really for the first time. 

Fleetwood Mac’s persistence for almost a 
decade now is at once admirable, puz- 
zling and a little bit comic. And it flies in 
the face of many pop music truisms, for 
success and especially longevity in pop 
music would seem impossible without 
some modicum of personality. Yet Fleet- 
wood Mac’s ever-changing personnel and 
the chameleon nature and determined 
blandness of so much of their output have 
insured the group’s essential anonymity. 
Often their album covers have been more 
arresting than the competent but fre- 
quentiy characterless music within, and 
occasionally, beginning with their very’ 
first lp, their members haven’t even been 
listed. All in all, it was only appropriate 
that one of the few times Fleetwood Mac 
attracted attention before 1975 was when 
their ex-manager sent another group tour- 
ing under their name. Perhaps as surpris- 
ing as the fraud is that it was found out, 
for Fleetwood Mac is by and large so un- 
distinctive many probably couldn’t tell 
the difference. 

Fleetwood Mac’s anonymity goes back 
to their founding in 1967, when drummer 
Mick Fleetwood, bass player John McVie 
and guitarist Peter Green left John May- 
all’s Bluesbreakers and began to play, 
with slide guitarist Jeremy Spencer, blues 
so spare and rudimentary it made May- 
all’s seem florid. Their blues was also not 
nearly so good, as a cursory comparison of 
Fleetwood Mac (1968) to Mayall’s A Hard 
Road (with Green and McVie) reveals. 
For Fleetwood Mac were purists with a 

yeance who so prostrated themselves 
‘are the blues that they brought no- 
tusing to it. A great bluesman, black or (if 
such a thing is possible) white, must be 
aggressive, even arrogant, asserting a 
mastery over the tradition and adding to 
it — which is the only way a tradition can 
survive as anything more than a museum 
piece or ethnic curio. As a blues band, 
Fleetwood Mac never overcame their awe, 
and therefore never came into théir own. 
When they played “Shake Your Money- 
maker” it was by rote; when the Paul But- 
terfield Blues Band recorded it on their 
first album, Butterfield and guitarists 
Michael Bloomfield and Elvin Bishop 
manhandled the classic and wrested from 
it something new. 

Still, Green was an impressive guitar- 
ist. He shunned the flash and drama of 
Eric Clapton, his predecessor in the 
Bluesbreakers, and preferred slower tem- 
pos at which he didn’t play the blues so 
much as somber, delicate reflections of 
them. There was a quality of abstraction 
in his best solos, which often seemed dis- 
tant, muted and a little mysterious. This 
distance is one of the few things that has 
characterized Fleetwood Mac throughout 
their checkered history. One of their ear- 
marks has been the way, even on their lat- 
est album, they fade into the beginnings 
of songs, as if from far away. And they sel- 
dom quite arrive: beginning with Danny 
Kirwan, the group’s guitarists have often 
played hard-rock riffs, but seldom at hard- 
rock volume. The distance derives as well 
from the group’s analytical and simul- 
taneously synthetic approach to com- 
position. It has seldom seemed as if any 

Continued on page 26 
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Fleetwood Mac (top) at the moment: (from left) Mick Fleetwood, Stevie Nicks, John 
McVie, Christine McVie, Lindsey Buckingham. Above: Stevie Nicks 
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and Fell in 
Love 


Jazz seduces a mere child 




















by Bob Blumenthal 

“So you’re a jazz critic,” a new ac- 
quaintance will remark. “That’s terrific. I 
like jazz.’ 

“Oh,” I'll generally respond, not having 
the foggiest notion of what this visitor’s 
tastes might be, “‘would you like to hear 
some?” 

“Yeah ... why don’t you play some- 
thing you like.” 

Ah, that terrifying moment of truth 
when I must not only define jazz, and 
great jazz at that, but also something of 
myself. But it’s not just that my own pre- 
dilections are problematic; what of the 
still undetermined tastes of the listener? 
There are, after all, numerous master- 
pieces (acknowledged by critical consen- 
sus) which I could safely play if I feared 
revealing my own musical lapses, but 
what if this potential jazzophile doesn’t 
like “big bands” (adieu, Duke), or “saxo- 
phones” (bye, Bird), or “popular songs” 


(take a holiday, Billie), or any other sub- F- 
category which might contain something! |. 
like? What if, ultimately, he or she f 
doesn’t really like jazz at all? 5 
That last possibility would have been 
totally out of the question in my early 
days as a jazz listener. After all, if I,.a 
middle class, Midwestern, red-headed 
teenage boy could plumb the depths of © 
Miles, Mingus and Coltrane, wouldn’ta ~— 
proper introduction make these wonders | q 
available to anyone? I quickly became © 
disabused of that notion as I discovered ; 
that a few of my friends could nevewwarm | 
to my favorite music (whatever hard or |; 
soft-sell approach I might adopt). At [ 
times I’m convinced that music ap- ! 
preciation reduces to a question of indi- [ 
vidual metabolism — I know, for 
example, that, try as I might, Ican more | 
or less appreciate but never really enjoy * 
country and western music or much of 








Continued on page 36 be 

















her new natural resources. | 
“Dread in a Babylon” is U-Roy’s new album. He's the fast- 


‘ ‘ HTIM> 


“Right Time” is new from 
The Mighty Diamonds, soulful 


sweet singers from Trenchtown. 


Donald Shaw, Fitzroy Simpson 
and Lloyd Ferguson do roots- 
rock reggae as it was always 
meant to be. The Mighty 
Diamonds. Jamaica exports 








talking, ilies ete hel gre pacesetter from Kingston. 


U-Roy’s DJ music has swept 
Jamaica and is now here for 
the first time. Get high with 
C-Roy, the king of Jamaican 
DJ reggae. 
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ROCKS 


including: 
Sick As A Dog 
Home Tonight/Back In The Saddle 
Rats In The Cellar/Last Child 














| PC 34165 “Aerosmith have established 
themselves as America’s premier rock group 
and “‘Rocks”’ leaves no doubts as to exactly 


why. 




















HEROSMT. 
Toys in the Attic * AEROSMITH « 
Walk This Way/No lore No More GET YOUR WINGS 
Toys In The Attic/Sweet Emotion including: 

Same Old Song And Dance/Woman Of The World 


You See Me Crying ‘ 
S.0.S. (Too Bad)/Seasons Of Wither 
Train Kept A Rollin’ 
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UMMER | 
PLEASURE 











MANHATTANS 


inctuding: 
Kiss And Say Goodbye 
La La La Wish Upon A Star/Searching For Love 
How Can Anything So Good Be So Bad For You? 



































Johnnie Taylor HAROLD MELVIN 


Eargasm & THE BLUE NOTES 
inching: COLLECTORS’ ITEM 


























B.T.EXPRESS 
ENERGY TO BURN 


On inctuding: 

iCan't Stop Groovin’ Now, Wanna Do It Some More iy - 's Cry ey telly . 
Now That We Found Love oy Let Me / Take Me You 

Energy Leveil/Make Your Body Move ee ™ — 
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PC 34164 


of Fortune” will 
delight old fans and attract new ones 


“Agents 
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AGENTS OF FORTUNE 2K Beers 
including: it's Over/What Can | Say/Georgie rot 
This Ain't The Summer Of Love Jump Street/Lowdown/Lido Shuffle - 
(Don't Fear) The Reaper 
ETL (Extra 
Sinful Denise 

















PC 33920 Boz Scaggs’ unique posi- . 
tion in the history of contemporary 


with their melodic musical departure music makes each new album an oS. 


from their previous hard-rock blitz. 


album to date. 








BILLY JOEL 
TURNSTILES 











PC 33848* 
Billy Joel’s long-awaited new album, en- 
titled ‘‘Turnstiles,"" contains eight new 


songs filled with the kind of insight, imag- 
ination and power which makes him 










event. “Silk Degrees” is Boz’s best 











_ _The 
Charlie Daniels Band 
Saddle Tramp 
Dixie On My Mind/Sweet Louisiana 
Wichita Jail /Cumberiand Mountain Number Nine 
It's My Life/Sweetw: Texas 
Z oy 








PE 34150 


Brand new! Fans from coast to coast, 
border to border, know the magic of The 
Charlie Daniels Band. ‘‘Saddie Tramp” is 
Charlie’s best album yet—instant excite- 
ment from beginning to end! 










TED NUGENT 
including: 





Hey Baby 
| Just What The Doctor Ordered 
Stormtroopin'/Motor City Madhouse 
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Thelonius 
Cause We've Ended As Lovers/Freeway Jam 


JEFF BECK 
BLOW BY BLOW 


. including: 
You Know What | Mean 
She's A Woman/ 

















STEPHEN 
LLS 











PC 34148 


As one of music's legendary figures, any 
album by Stephen Stills causes a lot of 
excitement. ‘‘Illegal Stills’’ easily con- 
tinues this fine tradition, blending beauti- 
ful vocals and harmonies with the tightest 
possible musicianship. It's Stephen Stills 
at his very best. 
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gether- 


LIVE 


including: 
Harlem Shuffle 


You've Lost 


Bl Johnny and 
Edgar Winter 











PZ 34033 Johnny and Edgar to- 
gether for the first time live. The 
Winter brothers combine talents to 
produce the year’s most unusual re- 
lease. Old rock'n'roll classics be- 
come new classics! 
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PC 34190 
The definitive power trio, 
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standards in melodic heavy metal. 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER 
RECORDS ARE SOLD 
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CHICAGO X 


Another Rainy Day in New York City 
Hf You Leave Me Now/Once Or Twice 
You Are On My Mind /Skin Tight 








PC 34200. This is the latest album 
of brand-new songs from one of 
America’s biggest and most popular 
bands. “‘CHICAGO X”’ is truly an in- 
stant classic. 


> 


Path 


including: 
if You Know What | Mean/Lady-Oh 
Don't Think...Feel/Stargazer 
Home Is A Wounded Heart 


PC 33965 Neil Diamond's long: 
awaited album is an absolute mas- 
terpiece! Produced by Robbie 
Robertson, ‘Beautiful Noise’ is des- 
tined to become an instant classic. 
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SOUTHSIDE JOH NNY 
ASBURY JUKES 
1 Don't Want To Go Home 
including: 
You Mean So Much To Me: 
It Ain't The Meat (It’s The Motion)/The Fever 


How Come You Treat Me So Bad 
| Don't Want To Go Home 


PE 34180 Brand new! Southside 


Johnny & The Asbury Jukes’ ‘‘I! 
Don’t Want To Go Home.” Super- 
active, white-hot, foot-stompin'’ blues 
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rock at its best. : 

















PETER TOSH 
LEGALIZE IT 


including: 
No Sympathy/Ketchy Shuby 
Till Your Well Runs Dry 
Why Must! Cry/ Whatcha Gonna Do 
Arar a. ¥ con aa 


WILD CHERRY 


including: 
Play That Funky Music /99'4/Nowhere To Run 
What In The Funk Do You See/Hoild On 











ye * + 
PC 34253 Peter Tosh Was one of 
the original Wailers and played with 
Bob Marley for 12 years. Here he 
steps out in front with his own tight 
reggae rhythms, guaranteed to 
“lively up yourself.”’ 





PE 34195 Brand new! The sound 
that tastes good to your ears. Wild 
Cherry—solid, hand-clapping, no-non- 
sense rock & roll at its best. 


























Roger McGuinn 
Cardiff Rose 


including: 
Take Me Away/Jolly Roger/Rock And Roll Time 
Up To Me/Dreamiand 





JOHNNY MATHIS 
| ONLY HAVE EVES FOR YOU 


including: 
Yellow Roses 
On Her Gown 


Shouting And Pointing 
including: 
See You Again/Collision Course/Storm 
Good Times/Hold On, You're Crazy 


The RIGHT TIME 


R TIME 
luding: 
Shame And Pride/Why Me Black Brother Why 
Them Never Love Poor Marcus 
| Need A Roof/Have Mercy aA_| 


ERRTNWINDE FIRE 
Gratitude 


Singasong/Can't Hide Love/Devotion 
Sun Goddess/Shining Star 


Send tn 
The Clowns 
Write 

he Songs 








(1 Get High) 


When A Child 
Is Born 








anal 
PC 34154 


With production by Mitk Ronson, Roger 
McGuinn has crafted a great rock 'n roll 
album. Featured are previously unre- 
corded songs by Bob Dylan and Joni 
Mitchell. 





PC 34236 Mott is back with an- 
other hard rocker that features nine 
new, original Mott selections. 
“Shouting and Pointing’ lives up to 
its title. ~ 


PG 33694 


This new Earth, Wind & Fire two-record 
set features a dual value. “Gratitude” 
captures the excitement of Earth, Wind & 
Fire ‘‘Live”’ in concert, plus new never-be- 
fore-released selections recorded in the 
studio. An exceptional package! 


PC 34117 ‘‘t Only Have Eyes for 
You,” ‘‘Send in the Clowns,”’ and 
some brand-new tunes by today’s 
top writers round out this musical 
treat! 


PZ 34235 “Right ime,” the 
sweet/meliow reggae sound of The 
Mighty Diamonds. Pure Jamaican 
joy at its very best. ; 


























DOC SEVERINSEN U-ROY 

We GotThe Rhythm NIGHT JOURNEY DREAD IN A BABYLON 
‘ - 1 Wanna Be With You : 

Ss a Oe 


People’s Choice | MAYMARD FERGUSON 


CHARLIE RICH 
GREATEST HITS 


inctuding: 

America, The Beautiful (1976) 
Behind Closed Doors 

The Most Beautiful Girl/All Over Me 

Life Has Its Little Ups And Downs 

















PE 34240 Three years of greatest PZ 34124 The disco event of th 
hits—they're all here. No one can year! Gold record award-winners Peo. 
sing love songs like Charlie. ple’s Choice are back with an album 
that makes “Do it Any Way You 
Wanna" sound like a foxtrot. Get into 
“We Got the Rhythm.” You'll get off 
your seat and on your feet—dancing 
to People's Choice. 


PC 33953 


The mighty Maynard Ferguson joins forces 
with a group of powerful musicians, fea- 
turing C Corea, to produce a sound 
unlike anything he has done before! Jazz 
and rock fans alike are in for a most 
pleasant surprise and treat! 


PZ 34234 Brand new! 
Jamaican disco QL, 


comes h 
Ho Ip, “Dread in a Babylon.’ 


PE 34078 This album is a new 
direction for Doc Severinsen. Music 
that takes you from jazz to throb- 
bing disco to downright rock'n'roll. 
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Please Pleased Us 


Here came the sun 


by Peter Herbst 

Whether or not the Beatles revival goes 
as -swimmingly as Capitol Records ex- 
pects, undoubtedly it will spawn lots of 
new Beatles fans from a younger genera- 
tion. They’ll be listening to the songs 
(and, we hope, the albums as well), and 
surely the songs #re enough; few of these 
young fans are going to regret overmuch 
that. they weren’t witnesses to the first 
Beatles invasion. But they'll be missing 
something — the heady experience of par- 
taking in a phenomenon, a million-to-one 
shot; a jackpot whose enormity we have 
yet to appreciate fully. 

That’s what struck me hardest as I 
pored over the 16 albums that comprise 
the Beatles’ legacy. I wasn’t deluged by 
new. ideas so much as a rush of old ener- 
gies — dreams, realizations, intentions — 
that were unleashed during the group’s 
hegemony. 

In 1963 several of my buddies and I had 
a rock ’n’ roll band. I played saxophone, 
the others drums, piano and electric gui- 
tar (I realize now how much we needed a 
bass). Our repertoire: the songs of the 
Four Seasons, instrumentals like ‘“Pipe- 
line,” “Green Onions” and “Tequila,” 
and what you might call “highly idiosyn- 
cratic” rock versions of standards like 
“Ol’ Man River.” One afternoon after re- 
hearsal, my younger brother, just back 
from a visit to London, displayed for us 
one of his souvenirs. It was (we bristled) a 
childishly titled tune, “I Want To Hold 
Your Hand,” on the Parlophone label. A 
few of us had run across the band’s mon- 
icker in a few tentative articles; some had 
been asked by better-informed friends, 
“Have you heard about the Beatles?” 
What beetles? we thought. 

Feigning objectivity, my endangered 


species of a band (we knew our time was 
up — we knew!) gave “I Want To Hold 
Your Hand” an aural once-over. Weird 
chunka-chunka guitars (how did they get 
that boxy sound?) and a chord progres- 
sion that deviated daringly from C/A min- 
or/F/G — we played nearly everything in 
the key of C. Lots of energy in the vocals. 
We were impressed by the tune’s novelty 
and exuberance. But, we opined, the 
American market wouldn’t be interested 
in such an oddity. Of course, in a devas- 
tatingly short time, our group had 
realigned. Now there was a bass guitar 
and a flashy lead guitarist, and the reper- 
toire was all English. There was to be no 
more saxophone — I was the odd man out. 
Before that transpired, though, our 
group was to witness an event that could 
leave any healthy adolescent male with 
but one goal in life — to become a rock 'n’ 
roll star. Through an adult’s finagling we 
received tickets to the Beatles concert at 
Carnegie Hall in early 1964. By now the 
engines of publicity had revved up; 
awareness of the group was unavoidable. 
There were :he hit singles, the appear- 
ances on The Ed Sullivan Show, the net- 
work news footage of adoring young maid- 
ens being trampled underfoot by com- 
panions hellbent on acquiring a piece of 
Paulie’s shirt, John’s pants, George’s gui- 
tar. But this was hype, gimmickry, press 
agentry: the Tord Mustang, about this 
time, was receiving a similarly mam- 
moth push. Full of a healthy suspicion, we 
linked the two promotional campaigns. 
My gang felt out of place at Carnegie 
Hall where girls outnumbered us nearly 
10 to one. Moreover, we were “musi- 
cians’; idolatry was, in a phrase then ex- 
traordinarily popular, not our speed. 


Even before the | oe lads ace the 
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stage the noise began — an unforgettable 
din. It was an unfathomably loud, pier- 
cing, entrails-rattling chorus of thou- 
sands of screeching, howling girls. Even 
the Beatles, as they plugged their instru- 
ments into the amplifiers, seemed a bit 
bowled over, but perhaps that was part of 
their act. Paul did most of the introduc- 
tions, and what remains fixed in my 
memory is his show business air. Step- 
ping to the microphone with an attrac- 
tively humble slouch, he would say some- 
thing like ““Here’s a song we’re very fond 
of, our next hit single for Capitol Re- 
cords, ‘Can’t Buy Me Love.’ ” (I remem- 
ber thinking, as I watched the recent 
Wings concert, that Paul still approaches 
the mike that way.) The music was a jum- 
ble: neither the interested members of the 
audience nor the Beatles could hear much 
else besides the screaming. The set lasted 
45 minutes at most; the howling con- 
tinued. As we stepped into the winter air, 
a yee woman asked if we had just 
seen the Beatles, and what was it like. We 
told her to just listen to the girls’ impas- 
sioned cries that had not yet abated. She 
shook her head and, as she descended the 
stairs to the subway, said wistfully, “It’s a 
phenomenon.” 

As the months wore by I maintained my 
mistrust. The Beatles’ Second Album had 
appeared and seemed no great improve- 
ment on Meet The Beatles. Though it was 
inspiring that the group wrote much of its 
own material, I found neither lp any more 
fulfilling than other pop I had admired. 
Rock ‘n’ roll was my lifeblood, but still it 
always seemed a mite trashy; the Beatles 
were fun, but I doubted their ultimate 
worth. By this time the publicity had got- 
ten completely out of hand, and the Beat- 
les apotody were making a movie to 
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promote themselves; perhaps it was all 
hype, I thought. But during the summer it 
seemed that every good new song I heard 
at the pool parties and on the car radio — 
“Love Me Do,” “Please Please Me,” 
“Can’t Buy Me Love,” “Tell Me Why,” 
“Thank You Girl” ad infinitum — was a 
Beatles song. And then the movie A Hard 
Day’s Night blew into town, followed by 
the lp Beatles '65, and it was all over. My 
resistance, everybody’s resistance, had 
evaporated. We were on the bandwagon 
and would ride it as far as it took us. And 
it took us further than any pop music ever 
will again. 

What so astonishes me in re-examining 
the Beatles years is the geometric pro- 
gression of events — the adjectives neces- 
sarily zoomed from talent to genius 
squared. There was no way we could an- 
ticipate the Beatles’ next project. First it 
was the songs: never before had pop per- 
formers produced so many gracefully in- 
fectious hits in such a short time. The 
publicity introduced us to the group, but 
repeated exposure through the songs 
made the four musicians our acquain- 
tances. As we heard the voices over and 
over again we began to take a serious in- 
terest in these gifted musicians as people. 
In analyzing their talent we wanted to un- 
earth their origins; little about them 
seemed extraneous. So it wasn’t just the 
love-struck teenyboppers who wanted to 
know all about John, Paul, George and 
Ringo but also the teen cognoscenti (we 
referred to ourselves as pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, but we really didn’t believe the 

pseudo”). And there was magic just in 
the sheer quantity. Most songwriters 
would be happy with one hit, and even 
pherioms like Paul Anka and Neil Se- 
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Beatles 


Continued from page 23 

daka spread their smashes over a proper 
number of years. But these upstarts were 
burying the Billboard Hot 100 under the 
fruits that flowed from their cornucopia. 
It was bewildering — and exalting. 

A Hard Day’s Night was another burst, 
another high. Other rockers had been in- 
volved in films; most were exploitative 
trash and even Elvis’s fine early films 
hewed closely to genre. Yet here was a 
film that both enhanced the Beatles’ 
identity and made cinematic innova- 
tions. Although director Richard Lester’s 
camera acrobatics were not thoroughly 
new, they had never been used to express 
our generation’s need for movement, 
speed, freedom. The film was about the 
pressure of the Beatles’ following, and the 
band’s attempt to escape it. Shots of mas- 
ses of stampeding girls were set against 
the band fleeing on foot and in fast cars, 
dodging reporters’ questions, frolicking in 
a field. Though the Beatles were now lar- 
ger than life, and we, their fans, had 
helped to make them so, we could see 
much of ourselves in their dilemmas. 
What were once acquaintances had be- 
come our friends. 

Of course the music was also keeping 
pace. In addition to the continued out- 
pouring of tunes that made the utmost of 
the verse-chorus-bridge conventions of 
popular music, the Beatles were begin- 
ning, with'A Hard Day’s Night, Beatles 
’65 and Beatles VI, to develop an arrang- 
ing style (surely producer George Martin, 
too, played a crucial role here) which was 
uncannily simple and effective. Part of 
the secret was that different instrumen- 
tation was used for separate parts of cer- 
tain songs; on “Eight Days A Week” 
acoustic guitars were substituted for elec- 
trics during the “Hold me, love me” seg- 
ment; “You Like Me Too Much’”’ used or- 
gan alone at the beginning, piano and 
electric guitar (George’s solo) at the 
bridge, and then returned to organ 
buoyed by a strummed acoustic guitar. 
So, though the numbers of instruments 
- were not greatly multiplied, the effects 
were multifarious. But even more critical 
was the Beatles’ unerring musicality. On 
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1964 — We meet the Beatles 


the above three albums George began to 
devise some of rock’s most memorable 
riffs, fills and solos (I mean memorable — 
I’ve been humming many of George’s riffs 
at: odd moments for ten years or so). 
Paul’s bass guitar work began to flow ef- 
fortlessly — though always rhythmically 
precise, he also became unfailingly melo- 
dic. And all four musicians (though I’m 
unclear about Ringo’s arranging con- 
tributions) were able to submerge their 
egos in musical contexts that were as 
sharp as Occam’s Razor. 
The next four albums — Help!, Rub- 
ber Soul, Yesterday . .. And Today, and 
Revolver — were classic Beatles and ab- 
solutely my favorites (though, except for 
Let It Be, I never met a Beatles album I 
didn’t like). They had been peeking out 
from behind their pudding basin haircuts 
since Beatles ’65 (hear John’s “Is it for her 
or myself that I cry” in “I’m a Loser” and 
his humorously intoned bass notes at the 
end of each verse there), and they seem to 
have become conscious of themselves, 
their abilities; they seemed to realize just 
how good they were. And yet they weren’t 
self-conscious enough to be mannered, as 
they were to be after Revolver. Though 
the group’s Ips were always listenable 
from beginning to end (which imme- 
diately set them apart from the rest of the 
pop world), it wasn’t until Beatles ’65 that 


a kind of unity could be apprehended. I’m 
not quite sure what made the subsequent 
lps albums — textural similarity, song 
placement, the short time in which each 
set of songs was written — but they all 
have integrity, if not’a conceptual unity. 

Except for Yesterday . . . And Today, a 
compilation of American singles and cuts 
that appeared on the British version of 
Rubber Soul, each work was a surprising 
step forward. Help! displayed an in- 
creased melodic sophistication, more 
thoughtful lyrics (“Help” and “You’ve 
Got To Hide Your Love Away”), a quan- 
tum jump in guitar sound (listen to the 
ephemeral chords in “I Need You’) and 
some neat hesitation rhythms and tempo 
shifts (“Ticket To Ride”). Rubber Soul, 
arguably the Beatles’ finest collection of 
songs, burns with an ardent interest in ar- 
rangements. There’s the sitar in “‘Norwe- 
gian Wood” (the issue here is not eclecti- 
cism but the group’s ability to use a for- 
eign source in a musicianly manner), the 
contrapuntal harmonies of “You Won’t 
See Me,” the instrumental keynote to “In 
My Life” (and, Lord, the singing there!) 
and on and on; there isn’t one arrange- 
ment on Rubber Soul that doesn’t at least 
suggest genius. 

Yesterday .. . And Today, which I re- 
call listening to for a whole summer back- 


to-back -with the Stones’ Aftermath, has 
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some incredibly active guitar support 
(“Dr. Robert,” “And Your Bird Can 
Sing”) and brilliant tunes (besides those 
two, “We Can Work It Out,” “Yester- 
day,” “Day Tripper,” and “Tm Only 
Sleeping’”’). "But it's not quite an album; it 
seems more a transition from Rubber Soul 
to Revolver. One can’t convey how revolu- 


' tionary Revolver felt when it first came 


out. There were, in addition to the titil- 
lating drug undercurrents, George’s ter- 
rifyingly intense guitar solo on ““Tax- 
man”; the wonderfully spare, supportive 
string quartet and John’s vocal counter- 
point near the end of “Eleanor Rigby”; 
the ethereal McCartney vocal on “Here, 
There And Everywhere” (recorded and 
mixed so superbly that it floats above an 
out-of-tune guitar one never notices); the 
off-balance rhythms of “She Said She 
Said”; the transformation of the typical 
Beatles uptempo romancer.into “Good 
Day Sunshine” and “Got To Get You In- 
to My Life.” 

It wasn’t simply that the innovation 
was so steady but that the pace was so 
furious. These four lps, incredibly, were 


‘released in the space of one year. Now- 


adays no quality group puts out more 
than one album a year, and it’s been rare 
in the "70s for all of pop music to produce 
four such great lps within 12 months. The 
Beatles, unified as few groups have ever 
been, gathered unto themselves the en- ~ 
ergy for synthesis the. 60s were provid- 
ing. With that they fomented a creative 
revolution, breaking down the barriers of 
pop music, continually exceeding all ex- 
pectation, charting directions we had riev- 
er dreamed of, and never making any- 
thing less than original, captivating mu- 
sic. They gave back to those who were lis- 
tening a sense of optimism, an idea that 
human beings were capable of gravity-de- 
fying flights, capable, in fact, of any- 
thing. Their subsequent albums were of 
course generally meritorious, but were not 
part of this upward curve, this sense of 
miraculous growth that, at least for me, 
defines the Beatles. In 2'2 years — from 
January of ’64 to August of 66 — the 
Beatles made ten albums, countless sin- © 
gles, two movies; endlessly delighted us 
and infused us with energy; and forever 
changed our appreciation of an art form. 
What was at first only music had become 
a movement. 








A cassette and a 
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A sponge, of course, soaks up 


water. But a cassette tape soaks up 
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through your machine. 
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SA is the first ferric oxide tape im- 
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Fleetwood 


Continued from page 16 

music were natively their own; inataied 
they have carefully scrutinized blues, 
hard rock, California soft rock and what- 
ever else, and have fashioned artful repli- 
cas. Such abstracted reserve hints at mys- 
tery even when none is there. 

The addition of Danny Kirwan forced 
some changes which became apparent on 
English Rose (1969), Fleetwood Mac’s se- 
cond album. First, no precedent existed 
for a blues band with three guitarists, so 
their music had to free up a bit. Second, 
Kirwan brought with him a sorely needed 
sense of humor and an impulse toward 
rock. His “One Sunny Day” was a strik- 
ing departure, a bona fide rock song in- 
fluenced far more by Them and the ori- 
ginal Guess Who than by Elmore James. 
Though not fully realized, the track ex- 
cites even today with its crunching riff, 
thumping drums and snaky guitars. 
Green, too, was opening up, and con- 
tributed “Black Magic Woman” (rather 
retiring and jerky compared to the cover 
version which became a million-seller for 
Santana) and “Albatross,” a dreamy in- 
strumental that was a hit single in Bri- 
tain. 

Conjuring images of a leisurely horse- 
back ride along a lonely beach, the muf- 
fled tom-toms, cymbal splashes and Ha- 
waiian-sounding guitar of “Albatross” 
couldn’t have been further from the blues, 
and suddenly Fleetwood Mac were mod- 
est popstars. Ironically, it was at this 
point, when they were already charting 
quite a different course, that they re- 
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Christine McVie, promoter Bill Graham and Stevie Nicks 


corded their finest blues, now available on 
a double album entitled Fleetwood Mac 
in Chicago. Conducted at the Chess stu- 
dio in 1969, these sessions feature Otis 
Spann, Willie Dixon, Shakey Horton and 
other great bluesmen. Fleetwood Mac’s 
guitarists are the real stars, however, es- 
pecially Green and a dramatically im- 
proved Spencer, who honors his idol with 
four consecutive Elmore James tracks. 
Green’s playing is at once his most re- 
laxed and biting on record, and it stands 
up to that of any white blues guitarist. 


These were Fleetwood Mac’s first superb 
sides, and far better than many that fol- 
lowed. 

Then Play On (1969) is an inchoate al- 
bum by a group that, having more or less 
abandoned the strictures.of the blues, was 
unable to create structures of its own. 
Green had become a fiery guitarist and 
the three frontmen had learned to play to- 
gether memorably, but what to play was 
undecided. There are some fascindting 
textures here, but they’re rafely patched 
together, and often a galvanizing burst of 
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pesos nd jam. pte ea seems par-~ 
vn at sea, and Green desperately” 
ppy. On a jolting song whose rad- 
ically ilar halves may have sugges- 
ted % Clapton the notion of “Layla,” 
Green sang, “Now when I talk to God I 
know he understands/He says ‘Sit by me, 
I'll be your guiding hand.’/Don’t ask me. 
what I think of you,/I might not give thé 
answer that you want me to.” 
Bitten by the religious bug, pip Sinn left 
Fleetwood Mac after recording a dense. 
rather scary and intermittently Cream-in- 
fluenced single, ‘““The Green Manalishi 
(and the Two Prong Crown).” He bid a 
turbulent farewell to music with The End 
of the Game (1970), an album of wah- 
wah-drenched jazz-rock somewhat in the 
manner of late Miles Davis, early John 


‘McLaughlin and “Tony Williams’s Life- 


time, and then embraced obscurity as a 


- common laborer, having given away, it 


was reported, all his money and posses- 
sions. He has not been heard from since. 

The contagion spread: after Kiln House 
(1970), on which he switched allegiance 
from Elmore to Elvis and performed ra- 
ther bankrupt parodies of early rock, 
Spencer traded loyalties once more and 
joined the Children of God. From other 
members of the sect. he formed Jeremy 
Spencer and the Children, whose 1972 al- 
bum of the same name included the lines, 
“When I hear those melodies/That used to 
be so dear to me/They haven’t got the 
magic anymore.” Actually, Jeremy Spen- 
cer and the Children has quite a bit of 
magic and uses Fleetwood Mac’s triple- 
guitar line-up, though with a more acous- 
tic bias. It’s a sunny album whose pious 
lyrics have an ingenuous charm and 
whose music is often anything but naive: 
there is a distinct Allman Brothers influ- 
ence, and one particularly exciting jam 
takes off from the changes of the Byrds’ 
“Eight Miles High.” Unfortunately, this 
was Spencer’s last recording. 

Green and Spencer fell prey to the cri- 
sis of confidence that struck so many gui- 
tarists as they entered the "70s, driving, 
Clapton to heroin, Bloomfield to inertia, © 
Jeff Beck to distraction, Jimi Hendrix to 
confusion and then death, and Larry Cor- 
yell, McLaughlin and Carlos Santana to 
Sri Chinmoy. Each of these men, and 
many others, seemed at least temporarily’ 
paralyzed by doubts about his authentic- 
ity — doubts that were well-founded, 
since most of them were enjoying tre- 
mendous success playing music which. 
was not, at bottom, their own. While Hen: 
drix dispensed rock to middle-class whites 
to whom a black man was an exotic phal- 
lic icon, Clapton was playing the blues, 


‘also for white listeners, and making more 


money than a black bluesman could ever 
imagine. Santana may have had it even 
rougher as a Latin playing essentially 
black, blues-based guitar to predom- 
inantly white kids. For many the contra- 
dictions became too much to bear, and 
love, devotion and surrender to religion 
became almost irresistible because reli- 
gion promised to obliterate the conflicted 
self in the greater godhead while at the 
same time affirming that self’s worth. 
(Clapton exchanged heroin for holiness 
when he discovered that dope performed 
only the first of these functions.) 

Green and Spencer gave themselves to 
God and Fleetwood Mac to Kirwan, who 
began to come into his own on Kiln House 
with songs that evidently inspired the 
Who’s “Won’t Get Fooled Again” and the 
Hollies’ “Long Cool Woman in a Black 
Dress.”’ But “Station Man” and ‘Tell Me 
All the Things You Do” are each much 
more than one riff another group made 
famous. Both songs comprise a half-do- 
zen hooks and riffs, some -languorous, 
others churning, that alternate and flow 
into each other with extraordinary ease. 
No seams show in these numbers, which 
display Kirwan at his very best as an ad- 
roit orchestrator and smooth synthesizer 
of ever-shifting textures and rhythms. In- 
deed, there is something so bland (in the 
non-pejorative sense of the word) about 
these songs, especially “Station Man,” 
the greater of the two, that probably 
neither of them could ever have become a 
hit single; Kirwan’s remove and mastery 
are too cool. Yet again, Fleetwood Mac’s 
current sound is directly descended from 
Kirwan’s style. “Station Man” fades in 
precisely like “Over My Head.” 

Kirwan had company on Future Games 
(1971), which introduced California gui- 
tarist Bob Welch and McVie’s wife, Chris- 
tine, who had played piano with Chicken 
Shack, originally another purist British 
blues band. Now only John McVie and 
Fleetwood remained from the initial 
group, and the band paid homage not to 
Chicago but to California, invoking the 
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Fleetwood 


Continued from page 26 

Byrds, Buffalo Springfield, Poco, Steve 
Miller, the Youngbloods of Elephant 
Mountain, and the sentimental side of 
Country Joe and the Fish. Lacking, as 
they always had, a strong lead singer, the 
group emphasized high, often ethereal 


harmonies, and this was the softest mu-’ 


sic they had ever recorded, variously lum- 
inous and misty folk-rock. By adding to 
the circular riffs pioneered by the Byrds a 
gentle, loping beat, Fleetwood Mac fash- 


ioned a rock that always rolled — much as . 


it does on their latest album, where many 
of the tracks from Future Games would 
not sound out of place. In fact, despite dif- 
ferent personnel, this is the first record by 
Fleetwood Mac as we now know them. 
This is also the first of what could be 
called their “concept” albums, for most of 
the lyrics, about riding the rhythms of 
life, complement perfectly the cyclical 
flow of the music. 


Future Games pales, however, before 
the more muscular Bare Trees (1972), on 
which Kirwan, ever the eager sponge, ab- 
sorbed the George Harrison/Eric Clapton 
collaborative sound, a bit of the Allmans 
and even a Steve Cropper lick or two. And 
Christine McVie’s “Homeward Bound” 
kicks off as if it were “Honky Tonk Wom- 
en.” The album’s lyrics urge making the 
best of life (even the denuded branches of 
the title can be beautiful), and the music 
follows suit} Alfing. the best-of rock, from 
“Running Bear” to the Beach Boys to the 
Beatles’ “Savoy Truffle,” for instance, 
and compressing it into one suave rock ’n’ 
roll lullabye, Kirwan’s “Child of Mine.” 
As a guitarist, Kirwan is at the height of 
his powers here, and supremely versatile: 
he chimes, snarls, and echoes eerily. The 
echoes of “Dust,” his last song on the al- 
bum, were eerie, indeed: this morbid but 
beautiful ode to death was Kirwan’s baf- 
fling goodbye to Fleetwood Mac, and he 
reappeared only last year with the disap- 
pointing Second Chapter, an innocuous 
solo album of bouncy ditties and cloying 
sentiment. 


Well accustomed by now to losing lead 
guitarists, Fleetwood Mac carried on, but 
the next three albums — Penguin, Mys- 
tery to Me (both 1973) and Heroes Are 
Hard to Find (1974), this last title cer- 
tainly an apt description of the band’s 
plight — were generally uninspired. Gui- 
tarist Bob Weston and singer Dave Walk- 
er drifted in and out of the group, but the 
leadership fell, by default, to Christine 
McVie and Bob Welch. The latter was a 
facile guitarist but an eminently forget- 
table writer incapable of contriving a 


hook. Where Kirwan had been smooth, . 


Welch was busy, and his obsession with 


‘religious imagery and the supernatural, 


particularly the latter, soon became ludi- 
crous, culminating in “I guess you've 
heard about the Bermuda Triangle/ 
There’s something going on.” 


Moreover, Welch’s woolgathering never 
meshed with the forthrightness of Chris- 
tine McVie, who out of mecessity de- 
veloped into an appealing songwriter. Al- 
ways addressed to a Asrapies and-blood 
“you,” and dealing frankly with the prob- 
lems of love, her songs, almost alone, en- 
liven these records, her stolid alto mak- 
ing up in directness what it lacks in range 
and dynamics. But her voice was not 
strong or flexible enough to carry an en- 
tire album, so the group sought to gloss 


iny Kirwan 


over its many inefficiencies with ever 
more lavish production and harmonies. 

These records are not without their un- 
expected delights, however, such as Mys- 
tery to Me’s imaginative reworking of the 
Yardbirds’ “For Your Love” (which puts 
Nils Lofgren’s recent update to shame) 
and Penguin’s pounding version of Hol- 
land-Dozier-Holland’s “(I’m a) Road 
Runner.” Most white groups, even the J. 
Geils Band, ‘soften the beat when they 
perform Motown material, but Christine 
MéVie’s piano and Fleetwood’s almost 
one-handed drumming pound like ham- 
mers, and only the Rare Earth vocal (by 
Dave Walker?) detracts from a riveting 
cut. Fleetwood, more conspicuous in the 
mix than ever before, is impressive on all 
these albums. Never unneccessari 
adorning the beat, he’s a model of 
and time-keeping. 

Welch’s departure to form Paris, @ 
heavy-metal trio whose debut album by 
the same name (1975) aped Led Zeppelin 
without conviction, was cause for relief 
and also suspense. Once again the band 
was reduced to merely a rhythm section, 
but to the rescue came vocalist Stevie 
Nicks and guitarist Lindsey Bucking- 
ham, both gifted songwriters, whose re- 
cently reissued 1973 album, Buckingham 
Nicks, is a surprisingly successful at- 
tempt at predominantly acoustic rock ’n’ 
roll. One cut from that record, “C 
reappears on the best-selling Fleetwood 
Mac, and the differences are instructive. 
The original is a tougher track, for Buck- 
ingham plays acoustic guitar very per- 
cussively and Nicks’s backing vocal is 
sharper. What Fleetwood. Mac does, es- 
sentially, is erase the rhythmic angular- 
ity of Buckingham Nicks with the band’s 
loping beat and smooth over the duo’s 
rough edges, ending up with soft Califor- 
nia rock reminiscent of the prophetically 
named Future Games. The ringing guitar 
break on “Say You Love Me” is just as 
much a tribute to the Byrds as Kirwan’s 
“Sands of Time” was four years pre- 
viously. The difference is that, time hav- 
ing passed, Fleetwood Mac acknowledges 
more contemporary Californian styles 
such as the Eagles’ (on “Blue Letter’’). 

Fleetwood Mac hovers precariously on 
the brink of easy listening — which prob- 
ably explains its nearly universal appeal. 
The songs are deliberately demure, Chris- 
tine McVie’s in particular declining to 
swell to climaxes that might be irresis- 
tible. What vivifies track after track are 
the vocals, for this is the first edition of 
Fleetwood Mac that can really sing. 
Nicks’s nymphet voice, with its traces of 
Melanie and Lulu and its suggestion of an 
adolescent lisp,-is the perfect foil for 
Christine McVie’s womanliness; the new- 
comer’s rasp and quaver play off the old 


’ pro’s polish. Each projects a different, 


complementary version of female sex- 
uality. Buckingham’s callow vocals are a 
plus, too, for they inject a little rock ’n’ 
roll fervor into what might otherwise i . 
altogether too sedate an album. 

If the group’s history reveals auything. 
it can be safely predicted that this Fleet- 
wood Mac, too, will pass. Certainly the 
dissolution of the McVies’ marriage, and 
of Buckingham and Nicks’s, does not 
bode well. But it can also be predicted 
that Fleetwood Mac will persist as long as 
the drummer and bassist can find some- 
one to play with. Their flexibility, if it has 
left them still unidentifiable after a dec- 
ade, rules out very few musicians, and I 
suspect that tattooed on their chests is the 
title of one of their albums: Then Play 
On. Indeed. 
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FEATURING CHEAP RECORDS 


STRAWBERRIES NOW HAS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
CUT-OUT AND OVER-RUN SELECTION OFFERED IN NEW ENGLAND. 


eNEW SELECTIONS WEEKLY eOUT-OF-PRINT ALBUMS 
eWE BUY DIRECT FROM RECORD LABELS — 


JAZZ — ROCK — SOUL 


BOBBI HYMPHREY: Satin Dolls ....................000....04. 1.98 
DONALD BYRD: Street Lady ............0... cece cc ceeeecceeee ee 1.98 
BOBBI HUMPHREY: Blacks & Blues ...............0...006- 1.98 
BILLY COBHAM: Total Eclipse ..................cccccceeeeeeees 1.98 | 











ERIC CLAPTON: 467 Ocean Boulevard ..................000. 2.99 
THE BEATLES Let it Be .............cccccccecceccccseseesesseeee 1.98 
*THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND .................... 2.99 
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Ozawa 

Continued from page 15 

be. If part of a symphony orchestra’s busi- 
ness is to package and market Culture for 
the public, Ozawa was a good choice for a 
music director. The American conductor 
who is perhaps best known — after 
Leonard Bernstein — to audiences who 
don’t generally know conductors, Ozawa 
“has ‘fan’ fans, like Eugene Ormandy 
does, as opposed to musical fans,” notes 
the publicist for one of his record labels. 
“His records almost always sell well 
enough to merit their having been made.” 
Adds a second label’s PR person, “The 
worst-selling recordings — and there are 
few that qualify — sell respectably by 
classical standards.” From Berlioz to 
Khatchaturian to Tchaikovsky, from 
Mussorgsky to Ravel to Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov and Stravinsky — and for each the 
most obvious selections — Ozawa’s 
recording career shows his predilection for 
orchestral showpieces, his penchant for 
auditioning, as it were, in perpetuity. He 
likes to program stage-filling block- 
busters the conducting of which is grati- 
fying and visible. And it is a marvelous 
display, albeit of one kind of skill, his own 
balletic grace exploiting the glittering 
firepower of first-rate orchestras. 

His appointment was savvy, too: 
Ozawa is young, ostensibly hip, ener- 
getic, attractive, neither abrasive nor 
radical. Orchestras by definition are con- 
servative, and the BSO is especially tra- 
ditional. Its management seems to have 
solved the problem of how to keep old 
subscribers as well as draw in new ones 
with a man whose programing safety 
(Ozawa makes all final repertory deci- 
sions) does not alienate while his pizzazz 
tempts those who, hitherto, seldom went 
“to Symphony.” 

“You can’t fault the product,” says Jo- 
seph Silverstein, the BSO’s concertmas- 
ter for 14 years and himself not only a 
marvelous, delicate violinist but a highly 
competent conductor (the BSO’s Assis- 
tant). “You can only quarrel with choices. 
Seiji’s doing what he feels he must do; he’s 
establishing himself as Music Director. 
He’s very, very canny. He’s attracted to 
the Munch repertoire [Charles Munch, 


the French BSO Music Director in the 
’60s and in many ways Ozawa’s mentor] 
and he does it extremely well... .: . He has 
assumed.a real burden, the fact that this 
directorship is so much bigger than any 
-other, what with winters, and summers at 
the Berkshire Music Center, into which 
he has thrown himself wholeheartedly. 
And he has really taken charge. The or- 
chestra today — personnel, sound — is in 
great shape.” It’s not lost on the audience; 
pieces that “belonged” to Munch have 
become — youthfully, enthusiastically, 
effervescently — Ozawa’s own. 

And his wish to promote the orchestra 
and to lure those unaccustomed to lis- 
tening to High Art extends to his being- 
friendlier than any previous music direc- 
tor toward Pops showman Arthur Fiedler. 
(It’s significant that Ozawa conducted the 
Esplanade concert of July 3. Such chores 
are usually reserved to Fiedler or his as- 
sistant, Harry Ellis Dickson.) 

In addition to these marketing skills, 
Ozawa has deep and genuine musical 
ones. Silverstein continues, “The man’s 
incredible; his mind’s a blotter. Every- 
thing is conducted from memory. His 
preparation is meticulous.” Boston Civic 
Symphony leader Benjamin Zander, an 
innovative, scholarly, rigorously revision- 
ist conductor, observes, ‘“He’s physically 
gifted, with a wonderful technique.” 
Local critics would add that his ear is 
phenomenal, that the rampant intona- 
tion problems of the last 15 years have 
disappeared. As orchestral accompanist 
— to, say, pianist Christoph Eschenbach 
in a Bartok concerto or to Silverstein in - 
the Schoenberg Violin Concerto — Ozawa 
can provide a sophisticated, helpful set- 
ting, sometimes even taking on the style 
and coloration of the soloist. He also 
brings in outstanding guest conductors. 

* * * 

Those are the pluses. The cost of all this 
selling ability — the phrase is not meant 
pejoratively — is high, however. For in 
Seiji Ozawa, as in no American- or 
European-born and trained conductor, 
there is a trade-off of virtues for deficien- 
cies. The symphony orchestra is a 
museum as well as a window display. And 
Ozawa’s early success has meant, ob- 
viously, no time for wrestling with the tra- 
ditional masterpieces, making them his, 
own. He is at once learning and being the 


Music Director. What he does not know 


he must educate himself about; in pub- - 
lic. One. orchestra member hopes, 


“Maybe with this permanent conducting 
sual he'll out u chomcas to Gevalia” we 


others add, in a slightly different vein: 


“It’s not a conductor's business always to 
be looking after details of ensemble pre- 
cision. He’s there to inspire, interest, ex- 
cite the players.... [BSO Principal 
Guest Conductor] Colin Davis doesn’t 
have the technique some other conduc- 
tors do. But Davis can convince 40 per- 
cent of the men — a lot — that the music 
is really worth playing well.” Concludes a 
fourth: “A year’s sabbatical for Seiji 
would be a good idea; he could really take 
in and possess what he doesn’t know. We 
wouldn’t get naive Mozart or badly 
chosen Haydn.” 


oa * . . - 

The highly successful BSO European 
tour of last spring provides some curious 
data. To start — and maybe end — with, 
there was little or no Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky or Mahler! Nearly 
a dozen performances of Stravinsky’s 
Firebird Suite took place, and, reports 
Silverstein, “He got us up for each one, 
and each was terrific.” Ozawa knows 
what he does well, what looks good. 

The music of Ravel, or Charles Ives’s 
Fourth Symphony, is splashier than any 
Mozart, so Ravel and Ives it is. Leading 
with the score closed appears impressive 
— it both is daring and focuses attention 
on the conductor, not the music — so 
Ozawa does it that way. (Other conduc- 
tors with equally fine memories know that 
this choice can make players nervous and 
so they always have the score open and 
available, whether it’s used or not. It 
helps to have it, too, if you lose your way.) 
And even when performing the masters, 
Ozawa goes for the biggest works: with 
Bach, it’s the St. Matthew Passion; the 
Beethoven discs include the Eroica and 
the Ninth. A BSO string player states the 
problem effectively: “If you draw 500 ccs 
of blood from any musician, somewhere in 
there you’d find Beethoven’s Fifth, But 
not in Seiji’s ... . It’s the difference be- 
tween studying something, knowing it by 
memory, and knowing it by heart.” 

In a Mahler symphony, for example, 


which is therend.of a long, self-conscious, , 


well-developed historical line and is a uni- 
verse of referents to the greatness of the 
It comes off as . He doesn’t speci- 
fically sound lost in the score, naturally — 


ciently and Ozawa’s keen hearing does 
not fail. The mechanics have been mas- 
tered. But it all comes out of nowhere, has 
no content, and thus really lacks mean- 
ing. It escapes him what it’s all for. His in- 
terpretations of the “canon” lack even the 
virtue of idiosyncrasy, much less sus- 
pense or surprise. 

In Boston’s musical community, then, 
both within and without the BSO, there is 
a growing element that has reservations 
about Ozawa’s traditional music-making, 
generally summed up as, “‘it all 
learned, never idiomatic.” One orchestra 
member who, like most of Ozawa’s critics, 
wishes understandably to remain anony- 
mous, feels, “He’s often pretty superfi- 
cial”; another local conductor puts it 
bluntly: ‘“‘As a musical intelligence, 
Ozawa’s extremely ordinary.” 

Whence this nastiness? The answer is 
at once simple and complex, and lies in 
Ozawa’s being dreadfully unfamiliar, 
even uncomfortable, with the very core of 
the symphony orchestra’s repertory — the 
dozens and dozens of orchestral master- 
pieces written in the century-and-a-half 
between Franz Joseph Haydn and Gus- 
tav Mahler. (Works before Haydn, i.e., 
the music of Bach, Ozawa conducts no 
worse than most leaders of the large 
American orchestras.) Of course Ozawa 
“knows” these great works, knows the 
scores, can conduct the notes and pro- 
duce accurate sounds. But the result is at 
best naive, shallow, often uninspired, as 
in Mozart; at worst, ignorant and simply 
wrong, as in Brahms. He has not lived 
with the pieces. 

One can only guess at the reasons for 
the weaknesses in Seiji Ozawa’s perform- 
ance as the Boston Symphony’s Music Di- 
rector. The only defect in his musical 
training, and it is not an insignificant one, 
_is that virtually alone among all impor- 
tant conductors Ozawa is the master of,, 
no instrument. Further, his taste in 
models tends to superstar presentation: 
his favorite conductors are said to be 
Munch, Herbert von Karajan, Eugene Or- 


“mandy and Leonard Bernstein, all of 
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whom have rightly-been criticized for 
slickness in the standard repertory, for 
giving the classics in a restrained, Man- 
tovani fashion or coating them with 
chocolate, or for indulging their theatri- 
cality. But, says another BSO string 
player, “Ormandy has his good points — 
he’s been a firm music director for over 30 
years. And Solti, whom everyone gushes 
over in Chicago, is not a real music direc- 
tor — he’s there only some six weeks out 
of the season.” (Chicago comparisons are 
instructive in other ways, though: that or- 
chestra plays the compositions of living 
composers. Ozawa’s ignoring of works 
after World War II is almost as remark- 
able as his ignorance about most works 
from 1760 to 1910.) 


“The symphony orchestra 
is ad museum as well as a 
window display. And 
consequently, in Boston's 
musical community there 
is a growwmg element that 
has reservations about 


Ozawa’s music-makti 


One’s other speculations must neces- 
sarily center on delicate points like the 
man’s cultural background and his per- 
sonality. The obvious fact is that Ozawa 
is not Westerri. What this means is un- 
clear. Does it affect his sense of rhythm, 
and its relationship to the stresses and in- 
flections of Western languages? One ac- 
quaintance of Ozawa’s claims he cannot 
dance to the thumping 3/4 and 4/4 of 
American rock ’n’ roll. A prominent critic 
notes that, since his grasp of English is 
not particularly secure (though it is his 
best second language), there are linguis- 
tic difficulties which mean that every- 
thing but the notes — words, instruc- 
tions, interpretative indications — is 
dealt with at: second hand.'(This is not 


ng. 93 
ae me 


‘ae * 
oe ‘ 
_ 


nearly so large an obstacle for a French, 
German or Italian conductor, since non- 
English markings are usually in one of 
those languages, and any American or- 
chestra contains many players who are 
also fluent in one or more of them.) Yet an 
equally prominent orchestra member de- 
fends Ozawa’s English as being alto- 
gether adequate and his rhythmic feel as 
superb, saying he has little trouble in 
clearly beating the most complicated 
rhythms, or both understanding and con- 
veying directions in the score. 

An example both of Ozawa’s legendary 
industry and of his failings — and one 
that succinctly demonstrates the rela- 


tionship — is his translating texts (like 


those with Vivaldi’s Four Seasons or 
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Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, that is, ones 
where the words are crucial to the music) 


_ into Japanese, its syllables meticulously 


lined up over the notes. 

Other persons in Boston’s musical com- 
munity point out that inasmuch as 
“jolly” is an adjective frequently applied 
to Ozawa, his sense of humor is often not 
appropriate to some composers. For in- 


* stance, Haydn wants a quick wit, and 


Mahler sarcasm, and these qualities are 
not to be found in his interpretations or, 
they say, in his character. 

Even if culture does not stand in the 
way of his understanding, perhaps 
Ozawa’s habits do. Ten years ago, when 
he was Music Director of the summer 
Ravinia Festival in Ilinois (the Chicago 
Symphony’s Tanglewood), Ozawa would 
frequent blues bars, buying drinks and 
holding court. Teday he is not so foot- 
loose. Intensely private, he never goes to 
local concerts; in his Brookline household 
where he lives with his wife and two chil- 
dren, he is said to maintain some interest 
in Japanese customis. A loner, he talks to, 
in fact knows, few persons in the area’s 
vigorous musical/academic world. He 
works incredibly hard and compulsively. 
Before he stopped dividing his attention 
between San Francisco and Boston, he 
once remarked, “I conduct in only two 
cities in North America . ... More than 
that I kill musicians or musicians kill 
me.” 
One chamber musician and faculty 
member in town who plays in the BSO 
said, gesturing about his living room, 
“Musicians come over here and we stay 
up until all hours talking about one page 
of Mozart, playing, listening to records. I 
know pianists who can talk three hours on 
the phone about two measures of Bach. 
That’s not Seiji.” 

* * * 

On balance, Ozawa’s presence is a good 
thing. One only wishes it were better. He 
does his best, which is fine indeed. But 
the BSO ought to be a first-rate museum 
as well as a showcase. At the moment, 
some of the classic reproductions on its 
walls too often are smudged, or badly 
framed and lit, or ignored, or gaudily 
colored. The museum’s curator, Seiji 
Ozawa, is among us, but he is not pre- 
cisely with us. 
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ready for the road, built from quality 
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with a music shop 
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phone, or a guitar speaker. Are you 
building your own system and need 
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some equipment? is your guitar 
amplifier or P.A. in need epai 
COME TO THE PROFESSIONALS AT 
TERRY HANLEY. We can provide you 
with what you need at the best , 
backed by expert advice, and com- 
plete in-house tot service. Visit our 
warehouse at 329 Elm Street in Cam- 
bridge near inman Square, minutes 
from Harvard and Central Squares. 
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him to take up music. Being left out of the 
family group served as a. for him to 
take it up on his own, and by the time he 
quit school in the 10th grade he was deter- 
mined to be a musician. : 


age of 16,” he says. ““That’s really where I 
got my musical education. I listened to all 
kinds of music, and I really got interested 
— Tal Farlow, Barney Kessel, that kind 
of stuff. I wanted to play it all. I guess 
from the country side, Merle Travis and 
Chet Atkins were the guitarists I listened 
to most. But I listened to blues things, 
too, all kinds of styles. We had a group in 
the service, just a little thing, two guitars 
and a steel, and we used to play on radio 
station KBRO in Birmingham, Wash- 
ington. It was only when I came out of the 
service in 52 that I got back into country. 
You see, unless you were a schooled musi- 
cian and could read and play with some of 
the larger groups, the small honky-tonk 
bands were the path of least resistance. 
And what they were playing then, same as 
they are now, was boogie music for 
dancing with a country-oriented beat and 
instrumentation.” 

When he got out of the Navy, Scotty 
never considered going back to the farm. 
Instead he went to Memphis, where two of 
his brothers owned a laundry and a dry 
cleaning store. After trying out a number 
of jobs, Scotty became a hatter in his 
brothers’ establishment, “because back 
then hats were a big. thing, and the guy 
who worked for my brothers was going to 
quit. So my brothers said to me, ‘You 
want to learn the hat business?’ And I 
said, ‘Can I make a living?’ ‘That’s about 
it.’ ‘Well, okay.’ You see, I just worked 
from early in the morning till two in the 
afternoon. That left the rest of the day to 
pursue other things.” 

Somehow, “by hook or by crook,” he 
put together a group called the Starlight 
Wranglers, fronted by a singer named 
Doug Poindexter who was then working as 
a baker. A Firestone Tire employee 
named Bill Black played on bass. The 
group was like thousands of other small 
honky-tonk bands; Scotty spent most of 
his time either rehearsing or booking. 
Gradually, the Wranglers acquired a local 
reputation playing weekend gigs within a 
50-mile radius of Memphis, and Scotty 
decided “the next thing we needed for 
recognition would have to be a record.” 
Quite naturally, he gravitated to one of 
the few recording studios and the only real 
independent label in town: Sam Phillips’s 
Sun Records. 

Phillips was an ex-radio engineer from 
Florence, Alabama, who some years 
earlier had opened the Memphis Record- 
ing Service for, as he said then, “Negro ar- 
tists in the South who wanted to make a 
record but just had no place to go. 
Rhythm and blues record men like Jules 
and Saul Bihari would come down South 
into Tennessee with a tape reeorder and 
set-up a studio in a garage to record the 
Negro blues singers of the South. So I set 
up a studio in 1950 just to make records 
with some of those great Negro artists.” 

Among the great artists Phillips 
recorded — and whose sides he leased to 
Chess and the Biharis’ RPM label — were 
Howlin’ Wolf, Little Junior Parker, 
Bobby Bland and B.B. King, all in the 
beginning stages of their careers. By the 
time Scotty met him, he was looking for 
something new. Over the past two years, 
he had put out 23 records on his fledgling 
Sun label, all by black artists, all along 


| the lines of his earlier work in blues and 


rhythm ’n’ blues. In the spring of 1954, 
however, he had already recorded Michi- 
gan’s Singing Cowboy Earl Peterson, 
white gospel singer Howard Serratt and 
hillbilly boogie man Hardrock Gunter. He 
was also contemplating the release of a 
novelty number, by the white blues singer 
Harmonica Frank Floyd, which he had 
originally recorded in 1951. 

‘“‘He knew there was a crossover 
coming,” says Scotty. “He saw it. I think 
that recording all those black artists had 
to give him an insight — he just didn’t 
know where that insight would lead. You 
see, Sam came from pretty much the 
same background as the rest of us, basi- 
cally, growing up listening to black 
southern blues and, of course, country. 
We were all looking for something — we 
didn’t know quite what, just some way to 
get through the door. Well, Sam and I got 
to be pretty good friends, just by hanging 
around the studio all the time. It got to be 


- | almost a daily thing in fact. I would get 


through work and. just drift.down to the 
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“I slipped into the Navy at the ripe old _ 


revolution. The song is an uptempo 
novelty number; the instrumentation is 
country, the vocal mannered and cranky. 
Only Scotty’s guitar, with its solid 
punchy lines, clarity of conception and 
typical conciseness and logical approach, 
gives any hint of what is to come. “It’s a 
classic,” says Scotty, only half joking. “I 
wrote it, the whole thing, I gave Doug 
Poindexter a third of it since he was the 
vocalist. I gave my brother a third of it, 
too, because he could read music and he 
wrote the lead sheet. I guess you’d have to 
say I was the producer, in a sense — at 
least I was the worrywart trying to get 
things together. It didn’t cost anything 
and it wasn’t likely to do anything. Sure 
enough, it didn’t.” 

“My Kind of Carryin’ On” was cut on 
June 1954. The record sank without a 
trace, and that might have been the end 
of Scotty Moore’s recording career if Sam 
Phillips hadn’t happened to mention a 19- 
year-old «id who had come in a year 
earlier to cut a birthday record for his 
mother (one of Phillips’s more lucrative 
sidelines was a custom recording service 
charging $2 a side) and had been pester- 
ing. Phillips ever since to make a real 
record on the Sun label. 


“You see, by doing our record Sam and 
I had become fairly close, and we were 
going through our daily routine, drinking 
coffee down at Miss Taylor’s Cafe, when 
he mentioned Elvis’ name. “The best I can 
remember, he can sing pretty good,’ Sam 
said. Well, that started me thinking, and 
every day after that I would ask him, ‘Did 
you call the guy?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did you call the 
guy?’ After a couple of weeks of this — 
either Marion [Phillips’ secretary, Marion 
Keisker} or me bothering him all the time 
— he finally went back to the studio one 
day and actually came up with the num- 
ber. He told me, ‘You get him to come 
over the house and see what you think of 
him.’ Which I did. Bill Black lived just a 
couple of doors down, and he came down 
and listened, too. 


“Well, you know, Elvis came in wear- 
ing a pink suit and white shoes and duck- 
tail, and I thought my wife was going to go 
out the back door. We sat around for a 
couple of hours, going through*a little bit 
of everything — Marty Robbins, Billy 
Eckstine, you name it. After he left Bill 
came back and said, ‘What do you think?’ 
I said, ‘Well, he sings good, but I can’t 
really say he knocked me out.’ This was 
on a Sunday afternoon. The next day I 
told Sam the same thing, and he called 


Elvis to set up an audition.” 
3- ee 4 


What came next, in the generally ac- 
cepted version of the story, was an unsuc- 
cessful preliminary audition. Months of 
arduous rehearsal followed. Elvis, Scotty, 
and Bill went through every tune in their 
repertoire, a sorting-out process occurred 
and eventually Sam Phillips decided they 
were ready to record. This is logically 
what should have happened. According to 
Scotty Moore, however, it was quite dif- 
ferent. 

“A few days later, I believe it was the 
following Monday night [this would have 
been July 5, 1954, following that June 27 
initial meeting] Elvis came in for the 
audition. Sam just wanted to see what he 
sounded like on tape, because quite 
naturally you can sound quite different in 
the studio than sitting around the living 
room singing. It wasn’t intended to be a 
session — that was why just Bill and I 
were there. Well, we tried three or four 
things. ‘I Love You Because,’ I believe, 
was the first thing we actually put on 
tape. Then we were taking a break, I don’t 
know, we were having cokes and coffee, 
and all of a sudden Elvis started singing a 
song, jumping around and just acting the 
fool, and then Bill picked up his bass and 
he started acting the fool, too, and you 
know, I started playing with ’em. Sam, I 
think, had the door to the control booth 
open — I don’t know, he was either edi- 
ting some tape or doing something — and 
he stuck his head out and said, ‘What are 
you doing?’ And we said, “We don’t know.’ 
‘Well, back up,’ he said, ‘try to find a 
place to start and do it again.’ ” 

And that, according to Scotty Moore, is 
the genesis of ““That’s All Right,” a free- 
flying blues with a country beat, the A 
side of Elvis’ first single (““Blue Moon of 
Kentucky,” a similar reworking of the 
classic Bill Monroe bluegrass‘tune, came 
about a couple of nights later in much the 
‘same way) and the song that set the whole 

‘ world of popular music. in a spin from 
which it has yet to récover. When the pe 
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make of it or its youthful author, not even 
Scotty. 

“From the beginning I could see that he 
had a different outlook 6n things — just 
the way he dressed, the way he wore his 
hair. He was a rebel, really, without 
making an issue out of it. At the begin- 
ning he started sitting in with various 
‘bands. Then when Sam put the record out 
things really started popping. At first 
there was some thought of making Elvis 
part of the group. It was along the lines of 
two acts in one, with the Starlight 
Wranglers as the regular dance band and 
then’ Elvis as special guest. Well, that 
couldn’t last long from the friction stand- 
point, and very soon the group just dis- 
banded. No, there were no hard feelings, 
all of us were looking for the breaks, 
whichever way they came, and that just 
seemed like the best thing to do at the 
time. Doug Poindexter? I believe he’s sel- 
ling insurance in Memphis. It’s been 
several years since I’ve seen him, but we 
still occasionally stay in touch.” 

From then on it was Elvis, Scotty and 
Bill, with the subsequent addition of 
drummer D.J. Fontana, whom they 
picked up on the Louisiana Hayride, a 
Bayou version of Grand Ole Opry which 
started booking Elvis in October. The 
story of those early months and years is a 
familiar one: high school auditoriums, 
one-night stands, 800-mile hops between 
gigs, 15-minute spots on talent-crammed 
package shows, and finally stardom. The 
nervous energy, the barely controlled 
wildness, the certainty of aim and sure- 
ness of artistic intent are all present in the 
music, which stands up today as pure, 
timeless and irreducible as it first ap- 
peared more than 20 years ago. At the 
very beginning it was Scotty who 
managed Elvis; than a local promoter 
named Bib Neal stepped in, and in 
December of 1955 he yielded to Colonel 
Tom Parker, heir to the whole medicine 
show tradition and one of the few people 
about whom Scotty Moore does not speak 
well. When Elvis went to Hollywood 
Scotty went with him, and you can see 
him in such early (and notable) films as 
Jailhouse Rock, Loving You and King 
Creole. 

“For a long time we were very very 
close. We had to be. We practically lived 
together, the three of us, just months and 
months on end sometimes. I remember 
very well in the early days, there were all 
kinds of experiences, fights, show dates 
cancelled, no getting paid. It was fairly 
rough, and every time before we would 
leave to go out, Elvis’s mother would call 
either Bill or myself. “You be sure and 
take care of my boy,’ she’d say, and we’d 
assure her, of course, that we would. El- 
vis was a typical wild kid. I don’t mean 
wild in a mischievous way, but he loved 
pranks and practical jokes. We would 
have to just absolutely threaten to dump 
water on him sometimes to get him out of 
bed in the morning. I guess he was a typi- 
‘cal teenager in that way. I wasn’t much 
older myself, but I had to kind of take 
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D.J. Fontana and Scotty Moore on the other side of 


_good time.’ We really had a good time. 


been is a matter of some conjecture, but 
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the glass 
that set on himself. At that time he didn’t 
have the stage know-how. It was Bill who 
was the clown, riding that big double 
bass, generally cutting up, which 
stemmed a lot from a lot of country acts 
using the bass in that way. We rarely 
planned anything — a lot of black groups 


5 


were choreographed back then, but there | 


again Elvis more or less broke away from 
the norm; he was doing it more as an in- 
dividual thing. Oh, sometimes we’d make 
up little goofy things we were going to do, 
but really there was no set plan other 


than that we went out on’stage to enter- |. 


tain better than anyone else who was on 
the bill. At first we didn’t really know 
what would get to them — we’d try dif- 
ferent things — but as time went by Elvis 
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worked into a kind of routine. He may not 
have known what they wanted at first, 
but soon, when he figured out what it was, 
he put it to them. 


“I was never the clown myself. With 
just the three of us there had to be some- 
body to keep the beat going. We had a 


And the crowds just kept getting bigger 
and bigger. Half the time we couldn’t 
even hear ourselves play. We kidded a lot 
of times that we were the only band in his- 
tory that was directed by an ass. Be- 
cause, you see, we had to take all our cues 
and things visually. Even with D.J. play- 
ing as loud as he could, you still couldn’t 
hear the drums. Of course nothing was 
miked back then, but it was an ex- 
perience that wasn’t to be missed; you 
really got the true feeling of an audience.” 


In the meantime, a whole generation of 
rockabillies had sprung up virtually full- 
blown from such southern backwaters as 
Pocahontas, Arkansas; Ferriday, 
Louisiana; Lubbock, Texas; and Tipton 
County, Tennessee. Within months of the 
release of Elvis’s first record, the revolu- 
tion had arrived, and artists like Carl Per- 
kins, Jerry Lee Lewis, Gene Vincent, 
Buddy Holly and a whole host of lesser 
known but no less ardent practitioners of 
the art were knocking on record company 
doors. “It was like an explosion, really,” 
said Waylon Jennings of Elvis’ impact, 
and indeed it was as if the new music had 
been in a state of dormancy, waiting for 
the proper conditions so it could burst 
into full flower. Just why this should have 


Scotty Moore offers his own theory: 


“It had been there for quite a while, 
really. Carl Perkins was doing basically 
the same sort of thing up around Jack- 
son, and I know for a fact Jerry Lee Lewis 
had been playing that kind of music ever 
since he was 10 years old. You see, from 
the honky-tonks you got such a mixture of 
all different types of music, and I think 
what happened is that when Elvis busted 
through, it enabled all these other groups 
that had been going along more or less the 
same avenue — I’m sure there were hun- 
dreds of them — to tighten up and focus 
on what was going to be popular. If they 
had a steel guitar, they dropped it. The 
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Jazz. Fan 


’ Continued from page 18 : 

Bob Dylan. You've got to dig it to dig it, 
as one sage once said; or in Cannonball 
Adderley’s ultimate statement of the 
case, ““Hipness is not a state of mind — 
it’s a fact of life!” 

Now, for those willing to plunge into the 
jazz waters, I can recommend no finer 
single introductory source than The 
Smithsonian Collection of Classic Jazz, a 
six-record boxed set with 48-page booklet 
(available by mail only: write the Smith- 
sonian’s Division of Performing Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 for details). Like 
so many other “essentials” lists, the 
Smithsonian collection is only one man’s 
opinion (the man in this case, Martin 
Williams, has my concurrence in the vast 
majority of his choices); but I think a 
more important caveat to register is that 
the chronological sequencing of the 
Smithsonian Collection should not pro- 
mote in listeners the delusion that jazz 
must be absorbed from its beginnings for- 
ward. I’ve never met anyone, except per- 
‘haps the narrowest student in an intro- 
ductory. music course, who learned to love 
music by meticulously tracing an his- 
torical progression; and while I have been 
known to assault willing neophytes with 
my “outer limits” approach (see below), I 
become increasingly convinced that the 
best strategy for the eager jazz newcomer 
is to listen extensively and randomly until 
you find the artists.or eras you personally 
respond to. So what if Charlie Parker and 
Lester Young may initially sound less 
startling if heard after their imitators; the 


greatest art perseveres, and the .con-. 
cerned ear ultimately hears. - 

Bostonians have it easy — all they need 
is an FM radio and the inclination. With 
jazz ing forth courtesy of Cennamo, 
Perkins, Elman, Hamilton and Battles 
(WBUR), Della Chiesa and Burnett 
(WTBS), Rollins (‘BUR and WCRB), 
Jackson (WBCN), Julian, Freed and 
Sidell (WTBS), and numerous folks on 
WERS and WHRB, those destined to dig 
it are bound to find something to dig. 
During my days of self-tutored jazz ap- 
preciation I never had it so good. I was a 
teenager in a suburb of St. Louis, and one 
jazz program on the radio appeared on a 
local soul station at three every after- 
noon. Since the station, like Boston’s 
WILD, had only a daytime license, the 
amount of jazz one heard each week de- 
pended on the season of the year. In the 
depths of winter we only received a pre- 
cious 90 minutes; during the glorious 
summer days of daylight savings time we 
could stay glued to our transistors for a 
full 5% hours. 

The announcer, whose seasonal prefer- 
ences were probably the exact opposite of 
mine, was one Lou “Father” Thymes, a 
man as well remembered for his slick rap’ 
(it generally took the Father a full five 
minutes to deliver his sign-off spiel) as his 
taste. Such diluted cocktail jazz as the 
Three Sounds and the Quartet Tres Bien 
were among his favorites, but to give Lou 
Thymes his due, he was the first to intro- 
duce me to Coltrane’s “My Favorite 
Things,” Mile’s “Milestones” and Art 
Blakey’s “Along Came Betty.” And I be- 
came the Father’s lifelong blue-eyed soul 
brother one Sunday when I called re- 
questing to hear something by the late 


we'd still be listening to Miles.” 
Lacking the radio resources available to 
the contemporary Bostonian, I had to find 
another source to satiate my jazz 
curiosity; fortunately, the local public 
library came to the rescue. The library in 
my home town had an enormous record 
collection and an extremely reasonable 
borrowing policy: a‘record could be taken 
home for a 15-cent fee up to six months 
after its purchase; once the six-month 
point was reached the record could be 
checked out free of charge. The music 
librarian was determined to build a com- 
prehensive jazz collection even though she 
had little’ interest in the music, and to 
that end she religiously scanned the 
periodicals for prospective purchases. She 
may not have known jazz, but she knew 
what High Fidelity, American Record 
Guide and the Saturday Review liked. 
With all this untested music staring 
down at me from the library’s well- 
stocked shelves, I still needed an en- 
trance point to work my way into the jazz 
world, and I can thank Ray Charles and 
Playboy for starting me on the road to 
jazz joys. Ray Charles became a passion 
of mine around my 13th birthday, when 
such AM smashes as “What’d I Say,” 
“Don’t Let the Sun Catch You Cryin’ ” 
and “Sticks and Stones” turned me per- 
manently away from the Kingston Trio. I 
received a couple of Ray Charles albums 
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embossed on the cover. No pin-ups in-' 
side, but still I took the collection home. 
The magazine’s readership had a rather 
limited appreciation of jazz, as I was 
quick to realize — Charlie Ventura, Bud 
Shank, Shorty Rogers and Stan Kenton 
were all poll winners in the first such col- 
lection I checked. out, and the 

initial impression was made by Ella Fitz- 
gerald’s exhibitionistic “How High the 
Moon,” but I rapidly grew to appreciate 
the subtle beauties of Miles on “Four” 
and the broad burlesque Rollins em- 
ployed on “Rock-a-bye Your Baby with a 
Dixie Melody.” 

Getting into jazz via a men’s magazine 
logo isn’t surprising, for in those days my 
interest was piqued in strange ways. I 
knew that Charles Mingus was a well- 
respected and controversial musician, for 
example, but I initially was drawn to 
Mingus Ah Um a few months after the 
Playboy collections: because, as a first- 


‘year Latin student, I couldn’t resist the 


title. By this time my perception of 
various degrees of far out-ness was keen, 
and a supreme moment of triumph oc- 
curred in a record store where I had pro- 
ceeded after the library with said Mingus 
album under my arm. A young man twice 
my age, who looked the epitome of the 
Beat (from moth-eaten sweater to dirty 
sneakers) asked where I had gotten the al- 
bum. “Pretty hip kid, to be listening to 
Mingus,” he muttered. I noted that he 
was buying a Woody Herman record at 
the time, but, wisely, I uttered the cat- 
call “square” only in my head. 

My own version of listening to a lot 
until I found something I liked involved 
fixing on pianists, beginning with those 
featured.in the poll-winners collections 
(Brubeck, Garner) and proceeding ran- 
domly from there. After a. few weeks I 
came across one who truly knocked me 
out. The musician was John Lewis and 
the recording was one of his rare trio ef- 
forts Improvised Meditations and Excur- 
sions, I quickly immersed myself in the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, even though I 
could only barely tolerate Milt Jackson’s 
vibraharp. I recall the first jazz concert I 
attended, a double-header featuring the 
MJ@ and Horace Silver’s Quintet, and 
my delight when the MC announced that 
Jackson had the flu. But John Lewis and 
rhythm section was not to be; instead we 
got Lou Thymes’s favorites (ugh!), the 
Three Sounds. 

So there I was, young and impression- 
able; picking up on sounds good, bad and 
indifferent; acquiring early idols like Ray 
Charles and John Lewis. Within six 
months I was over the brink, an irre- 
deemable jazz fanatic, and the respon- 
sible party was one Thelonious Monk. In 
my pre-jazz days Monk was a name 
dropped by Dobie Gillis’s sidekick May- 
nard G. Krebs when Krebs wanted to em- 
phasize his distance from the straight 
world. Monk was the inscrutable, weird 
high priest of bebop. My first direct ex- 
posure to the man was a solo piano lp now 
available as Pure Monk. I initially found 
his jagged, dissonant readings of such 
standards as “April in Paris” to be little 
more than slapstick-funny; when I heard 
his solo on “Bags Groove” with Miles 
Davis (now on Tallest Trees) I wrote it off 
as pure eccentricity. 

Then, attracted as much by the De 
Chirico painting on the cover as by the 
musicians involved, I checked out Monk’s 
Misterioso album. When Monk intro- 
duced the theme of his composition 
“Nutty,” my ears perked up; when he was 
joined by Johnny Griffin, Ahmed Abdul- 
Malik and Roy Haynes for the full theme 
statement my whole body was paying at- 
tention, and when Griffin launched into 
his tenor solo against Monk’s towering 
piago chords I was out of my chair and 
lunging uncontrollably in what I later 
learned was a typically Monk-induced 
dance. The power of Monk’s simple 
theme, which he threw up against every- 
thing Griffin could. muster — from 
frenzied arpeggios to quotes of “Surrey 
with the Fringe on Top” — had totally 
overwhelmed me, I quickly picked out 
“Nutty,” dissonances and all, on the 
piano, and must have played the record 
10 times a day for two solid weeks. My 








The fervor with which I proceeded to 
embrace Monk’s music, plus an even 
earlier exposure to Ornette Coleman, led 
to my “outer limits” approach to jazz ap- 
preciation. Coleman was an extremely 
controversial figure at the time, and his 
The Shape of Jazz to Come was among 
the first dozen albums I listened to at the 
library. Ornette sounded strange to my 
ears, but at that time so did Brubeck and 
Desmond. At least I had no doubts that 
Coleman was a jazz musician, for my un- 
trained ear was first drawn to the 
rhythmic and melodic constants which 
linked him to the jazz tradition. Having 
totally fallen under Monk’s spell, and 
while still working my way into Coleman, 
it occurred to me that, if all jazz sounds 
weird to the interested novice, why waste 
time working through the more easily 
grasped players? Why not start with the 
Monks, Minguses and Coltranes; if the 
student was still with me, I could lead 
him or her anywhere. 

I tried this introduction on friends for a 
couple of years (Coltrane’s My Favorite 
Things and Thelonious Monk with John 
Coltrane, now Monk/Trane, were the 
usual opening items) with mixed results. 
Clearly my most successful convert was a 
friend who I'll call Brian. Brian quickly 
immersed himself as deeply in the music 
as I, and he became my constant musical 
companion. At age 15 we convinced a 
local club, Gino’s, that they should ig- 
nore the liquor laws and let us in unac- 
companied by an adult; in this way we got 
to witness Coltrane, Kirk, Gillespie and 
Blakey among others. Our most memor- 
able night at the club involved the Sonny 
Rollins quartet, for not only did we spend 
the intermissions in conversation with 
Don Cherry (an extremely gentle and 
open soul, who had been playing Monk 
tunes on the club piano when we entered), 
but with Rollins we also found, as we had 
expected, that there was a tenor player 
who could blow with the invention and in- 
tensity of Coltrane. 


[ve written previously about my hero 


worship of Sonny Rollins, a condition fed 
by his disappearance and sudden reap- 


pearance while practicing on the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. I used to fantasize my- 
self pulling a Rollins, dropping into se- 
clusion with nothing but a tenor sax and 
emerging after I had mastered the horn 
(for some reason I was convinced that four 
years was exactly the amount of time 
needed) to blow my song across some 
mammoth river. To this day, I never cross 
the Charles on foot without the feeling 
that I should stop and blow a chorus on an 
imaginary sax. 

Brian, who went to California when I 
journeyed east, has come a lot closer to 
the fantasy. After a few years when 
nothing much seemed to be happening, he 
decided it was time to begin taking tenor 
lessons. Brian eventually moved to New 
York, where he found a day job that paid 
the bills and left him free to continue 
studying his horn. I have intermittently 
heard Brian play over the five years since 
he became a serious tenor student, and it 
was only the last time I visited him (this 
past March) that things had really come 
together. Ferocious Rollins-like cadenzas 
now pour freely from his sax, and Brian 
really sounds ready to take on the world. 
Only trouble is, he‘ rarely plays with 
others; just Brian and his tenor, smoking 
like Sonny must have on the bridge years 
ago. 

Thus were the seeds planted in two 
boys’ minds; one went on to pass 
judgment in the Phoenix while the other 
took the higher but more solitary road. 
Those of you who seek less extreme re- 
sults might heed my initial suggestion 
and discover your own roads into jazz, 
while the impetuous among you can pay a 
visit to Bojo’s record store in Harvard 
Square. There you should find copies of 
The Playboy Jazz All-Stars; and promi- 
nently displayed in the front window is 
Thelonious Monk’s Misterioso with the 
original De Chirico cover. Milestone 
hasn’t reissued this music yet (though it 
just may be among their scheduled sum- 
mer twofers), and Bojo keeps me con- 
tinually frustrated by storing the record 
itself in the safety of some Cambridge 
apartment while only housing the cover in 
the store. Should you happen, however, to 
hear the strains of “Nutty” pouring from 
that Boylston Street basement store, 
don’t be surprised if you encounter one 
ecstatic jazz critic dancing on the ceiling. 





Scotty 


Continued from page 35 

much went out of their repertoire. And 
what you had left was country-oriented 
boogie music.” 

It seemed, in fact, as if there might be 
an inexhaustible supply of talented 
country boys looking to make a hit, and 
that’s why Sam Phillips sold Elvis’s con- 
tract to RCA for $35,000 in late Novem- 
ber of 1955. “The only reason he sold El- 
vis was to get the capital to produce the 
others. He figured — and I think he was 
right — that instead of having one Elvis 
he could have 4 or 5. Well, it didn’t quite 
work out that way, but he came pretty 
close.” 

Sun for a time had Carl Perkins, 
Johnny Cash, Jerry Lee Lewis and Roy 
Orbison all under contract, while also 
earning the distinction of never re-signing 
a major artist. Elvis, of course, flourished 
under the management of Colonel Parker. 
Scotty and Bill, who had started out as 
more or less equal partners with their 
vocalist (“I was the one who had the car,” 
says Scotty), left several months- before 
Elvis’ March 1958 induction into the 
Army in a dispute over money. They were 
getting $100 a week as a retainer and $200 
a week when they toured, out of which all 
expenses had to be paid. “It was strictly a 
financial problem. After that he worked 
with him on a per date basis, although we 
didn’t do but a couple of tours.” 

It was apparently the Colonel who was 
the root of the problem. “We always did 
have problems there,” Scotty concedes, 
but that is all he will say. Originally Elvis 
had wanted to draw up an agreement that 
would have given Scotty and Bill one- 
fourth of one percent on all record royal- 
ties, but that never got put down on paper 
either. “It would have been nice,” Scotty 
shrugs with his shy, lopsided grin. It 
would have meant several million dollars 
as well, for Scotty and Bill played on “All 
Shook Up,” “Too Much,” ‘Heartbreak 
Hotel,”’ “Jailhouse Rock” — every one of 
the early hits. 

In any case, Elvis’s induction into the 
Army would have meant a temporary 
break, even if there had been no financial 
falling out. In 1959 Bill Black formed the 
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very Bill Black Combo, 
continues today more than 10 years 
his death. Scotty, meanwhile, eased i 
the production end of the 4 
buying into the Fernwood label, which 
had been founded in 1956 by Slim Wal- 
lace and Jack Clement, another Sun 
alumnus. “Tragedy,” Scotty’s first pro- 
duction and Fernwood’s one big hit, al- 
most put the label out of business as the 
company was forced to overextend to 
meet a demand for records which distri- 
butors never paid for. The label survived 
nonetheless. 

Scotty continued to work for it and for 
Sam Phillips as well, both in Memphis 
and as head of Sun’s Nashville office. He 
did some producing, quite a bit of engin- 
eering, and generally developed the quiet 
expertise which has characterized all his 
endeavors. When it became obvious that 
Sam Phillips’ interest in the record busi- 
ness was not as keen as it once had been 
(in addition to his musical genius, Phil- 
lips seemed possessed of a certain 
business acumen which led him to be- 
come one of the first investors in the Holi- 
day Inn motel chain), Scotty moved to 
Nashville permanently and established 
his own studio, Music City Recorders. Two 
or three years ago he sold the studio and 
has freelanced ever since. He is quite a bit 
in demand and is known for his profes- 
sionalism, meticulousness and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the field. He re- 
mains interested in the Sun era and tries 
to keep up with all the books and articles 
which have been written on the subject. 
He is occasionally interviewed — al- 
though only about Elvis, almost never 
about himself. 

His musical interests and inclinations 
remain pretty much the same. If he had 
his way, he would record everything live, 
but a good 60 percent of his work is over- 
dubbing. He can listen to his own early 
work without embarrassment, “because 
we weren’t that concerned as far.as a mis- 
take would go — I mean, unless it was just 
godawful — as opposed to the overall 
feel.”” His life goes on at a slow, un- 
hurried pace, and when the phone rings in 
the middle of a sentence, he doesn’t ans- 
wer it until he has completed his thought. 
When a caller asks what he is doing, he 
answers, ‘‘Just sitting here being 
famous.” 
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Feiden 
Continued from page 7 
those ventures, Feiden next found ki 


self helping his friend Andy Warhol to 
start Interview magazine. 


Warhol’s velvet underground was his 
entree into the recording industry; he 
specialized in reportage on New York 
music people and was beginning to be 
noticed by managers and press agents. 
One impressed publicist was the daughter 
of the publisher of Record World, the 
trade magazine, and she got him a job 
there. “I very consciously used Record 
World,” Feiden remembers, “for the ex- 
perience it would give me into the inner 
workings of record business and for the 
opportunity of meeting the inner person- 
nel.”” Shrewdly choosing his contacts, he 
soon joined RCA’s A&R department but 
remained there only nine months be- 
cause, as he breathlessly describes it, 
“one night, very casually, I met Clive 
Davis.” 

At that time, Clive Davis was on the re- 
bound from his tumultuous fall from the 
presidency of CBS Records. The drugola 
scandals had stripped him of his power 
and he was only beginning to envision 
recording in a new capacity. Ever the 
patient ear, Feiden was taken into Davis’s 
confidence in discussions of various come- 
back schemes. When Davis founded 
Arista, therefore, it did not seem entirely 
coincidental that Bob Feiden should come 
in at the bottom floor and with a direct 
line to Davis’s office. 


One of Davis’s earliest political strug- 
gles at CBS Records had been over 
authoritative control of the A&R depart- 
ment there. In laying out the organiza- 
‘tional charts for Arista, Davis designed 
his channels so that Feiden could bypass 
‘any number of vice-presidents and report 
to him personally. According to Feiden, 
the resulting structure has made him and 
Davis “each other’s eyes and ears.’”’ Why 
any record mogul would trust anyone, 
even Feiden, to serve as his antennae is 
unclear, but Bob guesses that it’s due to 
their rapport. “From the first, we got 
along incredibly. I mean, I was amazed at 
his brilliance, his personality and his 


nse of humor. most of ail — I think we’ 
hed t that very much in common.’ 

Today Clive is partying in London with 
the Kinks, whom he is signing, leaving 
Feiden alone with the turkeys who want 
to graduate from Scotch acetate to Arista 
vinyl. In the afternoon he receives a visit 
from one of the two-legged variety, a 
Hartford promoter in gray pinstripes and 
buffed pumps. Like everyone who brings a 
property to Feiden for the first time, the 
dude believes his snow job to be fool- 
proof. That is a bad mistake because 
Feiden, in a very real sense, has heard it 
all before. More than once. 

Feiden reclines in his chair with his 
hands in a prayer-like position, covering 
his mouth as the dude hypes his young 
singer-writer, David. He really believes in 
this boy, he says haughtily, so much that 
he produced his first album himself and 
has been retailing it as well as pushing for 
airplay in Hartford. The local DJs can’t 
spin him enough there. David got, he 
claims, a Recommended LP in Billboard 
this week. 

“That’s very nice, 
committally. 

Seeing that he isn’t igniting a spark yet, 
the dude intensifies his pitch. David is 
already on 167 stations, he continues; 
another album will be forthcoming, and 
he designed the cover. “I did it with sepia 
and crinkle. It’s a photograph of David 
playing a mandolin in a graveyard with 
me in the background as a ghost. Has a 
terrific 1850s look to it.” Explaining why 
he has come to Feiden, the dude says that 
he thinks David should start playing in 
the New York scene and be produced 
more professionally. He doesn’t have the 
time anymore, because he is a part-time 
violinist with a philharmonic orchestra 
and also runs 26 companies in and around 
Hartford — well, he did. Last year he was 
involved in a traffic accident and sus- 
tained 23 percent disability injuries. Now 
he has temporarily relinquished control of 
his Hartford operations while awaiting 
the outcome of his $2.5 million lawsuit for 
whiplash. 

“‘You’re a real Renaissance man,” 
Feiden murmurs appreciatively. 

Feiden monitors a tape of David that 
the dude brought along, concentrating on 
the song “Studebaker” as the make-or- 
break single that might give David the re- 


says Feiden non- 


quisite national media shove. Once 
however, Feiden passes. “It’s a very li 
able song,” he explains, “an fuct 

éasant: But not a hit song. As for the 
others, they’re all very comfortable but 
nothing new and startlingly. different.” 
Fearing that all may be lost, the dude 
abruptly changes tack; although he really 
believes in David, he also happens to have 
in_his bag a couple of dynamite singles. 
Feiden auditions and quickly passes on 
the attempt by a 12-year-old white boy 
with breaking voice to out-funky Wilson 
Pickett. 

The dude loses his composure as the re- 
jections mount up. Digging down his bag 
he comes up with another smasher, 
“Fonzie for President.” “Or how about 
this one?” he asks a visitor in the office, 
now despairing of Feiden’s interest. “It’s a 
soft little thing called ‘Dearest Daughter.’ 
It’ll wipe you right out.” To prove oe 
marvelous a cut “Dearest Daughter” 
he hands the cassette to the visitor; en 
studies the plastic cover and hands it 
back. “See, isn’t it great?” the dude asks 
on his way to the door. Feiden courteously 
sees him out but, once he is safely sound- 
proofed again, he lets out with a manic 
wail of petulance. 

“Tll be dead of hard drugs within a 
year!” 

Before the dude’s intrusion, Feiden’s 
stamina appeared to be waning. Now that 
he has had a conniption fit, he is com- 
pletely re-energized and ready again to 
face the phone memos, Mailgrams and 
secretary Rachelle’s hourly dumpings of 
fresh turkeys. Ulcerating anxiety is, in 
Feiden’s bloodstream, simply a benign 
source of stimulation and refreshment. 
And though the marquees are lighting up 
along a darkened Broadway, he says his 
day is only beginning. 

In a few hours, he will be out on the 
streets “A&R-ing,” doing the necessary 
field work of visiting clubs, circulating 
with managers and agents, and generally 
“seeing and being seen” by the night 
people in New York. This evening he 
dines at the swanky Palm Restaurant 
(where the Maitre D’ will introduce him 
to the now-unemployed composer of Elvis 
Presley’s antiquated hit, “‘Burning 
Love.”) Later he will either go to the 
Bowery to hear a punk rock group whose 
career he’s been following closely, or else 


Other End, ‘in the Village, tee The 
Movies, a recently signed Arista act, are 
making their New York debut: - ; 

“T know, I know, it’s a crazy: éxis- 
tence,” Feiden says: cheerfully, reaching 
for the phone. “I haven’t slept in eight 
years, What other job requires a man with 
no stomach left, with no ears left! Clive 
can’t believe I do all this either; he Calls 
me an A&R nymphomaniac.” 

In the wee hours of the following 
morning, Feiden is hosting a fatigued 
visitor at his flat on the lower East Side.- 
He is still wide awake himself, still very 
soigne, though perhaps piqued by his 
guest’s astonishment at his choice of fur- 
nishings. There are records everywhere in 
the small apartment — so many, in fact, 
as to practically choke off the living 
space. Albums A-J are in a closet, K-M 
line the sitting room walls and the alpha- 
bet continues into the bedroom, back out 
again and into the kitchen. New releases 
are by the staircase. ‘““They’re 2000, I 
think,” says Feiden. “It’s a sickness. I pay 
a neighborhood boy by the hour to file 
them.” On a shelf below the Ls is a tape 
deck and a clutter of tape boxes, which 
confirms the visitor’s impression that 
Feiden’s quarters are only another suite of 
offices in disguise. 

Feiden spins a platter but the visitor, 
who has been accompanying him all day, 
entreats him to shut off the music. His 
head rocks like a Sargasso Sea, filled with 
the detritus of tape snippets, bizarre 
lyrics and rock played backwards. Feiden 
complies with a disbelieving shrug; 
doesn’t everybody like music? Within a 
few minutes, he begins to show symp- 
toms of deprivation. 

Standing outside by the elevator a 
while later, the visitor swears he can hear 
music again from behind Feiden’s door. ° 
He triés to imagine the scene: within: 
Feiden has pulled a chair over to his tape 
deck and threaded up a turkey. For a few 
moments, he monitors the inchoate pas- 
sions of another hopeful. Thoughtfully, he 
considers. No, nothing there. He marks 
up another Total Pass. Then another. 
And another. All America — everybody's 
kid brother — is singing for Bob Feiden 


* and Feiden is staying up late to see that 
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